In memoriam John Strugnell 


John Strugnell, former editor-in-chief of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
project and Professor Emeritus of Christian Origins at Harvard Divin- 
ity School died on November 30, 2007, at Mount Auburn Hospital in 
Cambridge, Mass. His death came after a week of hospitalization for 
an infection. 

Born in Barnet, England on May 25, 1930, Strugnell was edu- 
cated at St Paul's School in London, and went on to Oxford, where 
he obtained a second class honors in “Classical Moderations” in 
1950, first class honors in Literae Humaniores (Classics with Ancient 
History) in 1952 and second class honors in Hebrew with Aramaic 
and Syriac in 1954, laying the foundation for a prodigious mastery of 
ancient texts. Even though he had not taken a doctoral degree, he was 
one of two British scholars invited to join the international team of 
elite scholars entrusted with editing the Dead Sea Scrolls at the tender 
age of 23 in 1954. The assignment was a mixed blessing. On the one 
hand it propelled him into the front rank of international scholars at 
an age when most scholars were beginning their graduate studies. On 
the other, it involved him in a maddeningly difficult task of piecing 
together tiny fragments of ancient texts, in the company of a team of 
older men that was not without its share of eccentrics. 

The task of editing the Dead Sea Scrolls was initially funded by 
the Rockefeller foundation, but the money ran out after a few years. 
For the academic year 1956-57, Strugnell took a position at the 
Oriental Institute of Chicago, where he met his future wife, Cécile 
Pierlot, whose father had been Prime Minister of Belgium during 
World War 2. They lived in Jerusalem until he took a position at 
Duke University from 1960-1966, although he spent summers in Je- 
rusalem. In 1966 he accepted an appointment at Harvard Divinity 
School. There he became Professor of Christian Origins, a position he 
held until his retirement in 1991. 

Strugnell continued to work on the Scrolls in the summer in 
Jerusalem after his appointment at Harvard, but like his Harvard 
colleague Frank Moore Cross, who was also a member of the interna- 
tional team of Dead Sea Scrolls editors, he now had new responsibili- 
ties, and turned his mind to new tasks. In the 1970’s he devoted his 
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energies to the study of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, a collec- 
tion of ancient Jewish writings from the time of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
which were preserved in by Christians in Greek, Latin, Ethiopic and 
Syriac. During this time he directed a series of dissertations of young 
scholars who would go on to become leaders in the field of Second 
Temple Judaism. 

In the early 1970’s, however, it became apparent that Strugnell 
suffered from manic depression, and that he had a problem with alco- 
hol. His marriage broke up in 1974, and he began to spend more time 
in Jerusalem. Nonetheless, he was appointed editor-in-chief of the 
Scrolls project in 1984. Everyone knew that organization was not his 
forte, but the same could be said of J. T. Milik, and he simply knew 
more about the corpus of Dead Sea Scrolls than anyone else, in those 
days before computerization. The publication of the Scrolls had pro- 
ceeded at a glacial pace since the early 1950’s. This was not due to 
any conspiracy, as was later alleged. The task was simply too big for 
the very small group of scholars to whom it was entrusted, some of 
whom had personal problems while the others had multiple responsi- 
bilities. Strugnell made some significant advances. On the one hand, 
he entrusted some texts for publication to some exceptionally talented 
graduate students, such as Carol Newsom, now of Emory University, 
and Eileen Schuller, now of McMaster University. On the other hand, 
he was the first general editor of the Scrolls to invite Israeli, and other 
Jewish scholars, to join in the editorial the process. 

It was somewhat ironic, then, that he was removed from his posi- 
tion as editor in circumstances that led to him being branded as anti- 
Semitic. In 1990, when he was off his medication and inebriated, he 
gave an interview to a reporter from the Israeli newspaper, Ha’aretz, 
in which he was quoted as saying that Judaism was “a horrible reli- 
gion” which “should not exist.” There was an immediate outcry, 
even an editorial in the New York Times condemning him. He was 
removed from his position as editor, and forced to take early retire- 
ment on medical grounds from Harvard. 

The comments as quoted cannot be defended. Whether at some 
level they represented his actual views is debatable. What is incontro- 
vertible, however, is that he had and maintained good relations with 
several Jewish and Israeli scholars, some of whom signed a letter in 
support of him, which was published in the Chicago Tribune. 
Emanuel Tov, who succeeded him as editor in chief of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, continued to visit him and speak kindly of him in later years. 
His loudest critics were people who did not know him well, if at all. 
His colleagues and students, Jewish as well as Christian, testified that 
he was without personal malice, and that he was unfailingly generous 
and helpful to them regardless of their religion and ethnicity. He con- 
tinued to work with students and colleagues after his retirement, but 
in the last few years he was increasingly withdrawn. 
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Strugnell was not a prolific scholar, but he had enormous influence 
on his field. He was also involved in the initial publication of some 
extremely important texts, which revealed aspects of ancient Judaism 
that were previously unknown. These included the Songs of the Sab- 
bath Sacrifices (Sirot ‘olat ha-Sabbat, edited by Carol Newsom in 
her dissertation under his supervision); An Unpublished Halakhic 
Letter from Oumran, later known as 4QMMT (from the Hebrew 
Migsat Ma'ase ha-Torah), which he edited with Elisha Qimron in 
DJD 10; and a large wisdom (sapiential) text known as 40 Instruction 
(Miisar lí Mévin), which he edited with Daniel J. Harrington in DJD 
35. His was a regular contributor to the Revue de Qumran, starting 
with a review of Allegro’s edition of DJD 5, which ran to more than a 
hundred pages and remains indispensable: “Notes en marge du vol- 
ume V des ‘Discoveries in the Judaean Desert of Jordan,” RevO 7/26 
(1970) 163-276. His other contributions in RevQ are: John Strugnell - 
Devorah Dimant, “4QSecond Ezekiel (4Q385),” RevQ 13/49-52 
(1988) 45-58; Devorah Dimant — John Strugnell, “The Merkabah Vi- 
sion in Second Ezekiel (4Q385 4),”RevO 14/55 (1990) 331-348; 
John Strugnell, “More on Wives and Marriage in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (4Q416 2 ii 21 [Cf. 1 Thess 4:4] and 4QMMT $B,” RevO 17/ 
65-68 (1996) 537-547; John Strugnell, “The Historical Background 
to 4Q468¢ [4Qhistorical text B],” RevQ 19/73 (1999) 137-138. But 
his abiding legacy is the group of students he trained and the younger 
scholars whom he helped, with remarkable generosity. May he rest in 
peace. 
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40521, THE SECOND BENEDICTION OF 
THE TEFILLA, THE HASIDIM, AND 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF ROYAL 
MESSIANISM 


Summary 


Comparison of 40521 2 ii 1-15 with the second benediction of the 
Tefilla shows that 40521 has roots in the liturgy of the Palestinian syna- 
gogue in the late 2nd century BC, and not at Qumran. The Tefilla (at least in 
part) and the Psalms of Solomon come from the hdsidim, and it is likely that 
40521 was also written among the hásidim. Particularly characteristic of the 
hásidim as revealed in these texts were belief in the resurrection of the dead 
and a fervent hope for a Davidic messiah. It is likely that mw in 40521 2 ii 
l is a reference to an exalted Davidic messiah. 40521 is important evidence 
for the development of royal messianism in Palestinian Judaism, and it may 
help explain the development of the idea of a miracle-working messiah as we 
find it in the Jesus tradition. 


Introduction 


HE remarkable text 40521 2 11 1-15 has excited much interest 

| ever since it was published in 1991/1992. (1) Despite the atten- 
tion that has been paid to this text, however, scholarly consen- 

sus is still lacking on many questions about it. These questions in- 
clude the origin of the text, whether the text speaks of one or more 
messiahs (or “anointed ones”), and the identity of the “messianic” 
(or anointed) figure(s) (royal? priestly? prophetic?). (2) The conten- 
tion of this article is that these questions find satisfactory answers 


(1) The text was publicized first in a brief article in BAR 17 (1991) 65, but 
the major publication was that of Emile Puech in “Une apocalypse messianique 
(40521),” Rev@ 15 (1992) 475-519 (plus photos), and then again in DJD 25.1-38 (in 
1998). 

(2) The genre of the text has also been a subject of debate, but a consensus 
seems to be developing around calling the text a kind of psalm (see n. 77). 
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when we pay attention to the relationship between 40521, the second 
benediction of the Tefilla (the Eighteen Benedictions of the Jewish 
liturgy), and the Psalms of Solomon. Although the parallels between 
40521 and Jesus’ answer to John the Baptist in Matt 11:2-6//Luke 
7:18-23 have received a great amount of attention, the even closer 
parallels between 40521 and the second benediction of the Tefilla 
have received very little notice. Scholars have previously noted the 
parallel between 4Q52/ and the second benediction in the affirmation 
that God is one who “gives life to the dead.” (3) And David Flusser 
has published a short article demonstrating more extensively than 
other scholars have done the close parallels between 40521 and the 
second benediction. (4) Even Flusser, however, has not identified all 
of the parallels, nor has he drawn out the implications of the parallels, 
especially for identifying the mw in 40521 2 ii 1, as we shall do 
here. In addition, Flusser’s important article has received almost no 
attention in the wider world of scholarship. 

The first thing to document, then, is the many close parallels be- 
tween 40521 and the second benediction of the Tefilla. The second 
benediction reads as follows in the Babylonian version: 


You, O Lord, are mighty forever, you are the one who gives life to the 
dead, mighty to save, who sustains the living in mercy, who gives life to 
the dead with abundant compassion, who supports those who fall, who 
heals the sick, who releases the captives, and who keeps his faith with 
those who sleep in the dust. Who is like you, O Master of mighty deeds, 
and who is comparable to you, O King, who kills and makes alive, and 
who makes salvation to sprout? And faithful are you to make the dead 
to live. Blessed are you, O Lord, who gives life to the dead. (5) 


(3) Emile Puech in DJD 25.16, 26; Roland Bergmeier, “Beobachtungen zu 
4Q521 f 2 II 1-13,” ZDMG 145 (1995) 41 n. 23, 42; John J. Collins, “The Works of 
the Messiah,” DSD 1 (1994) 100; Johannes Zimmermann, Messianische Texte aus 
Qumran (WUNT 2/104; Tiibingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 1998) 363 n. 161, 373. 

(4) David Flusser, “The Second Benediction of the Amida and a text from 
Qumran,” Tarbiz 64 (1995) 331-34 (in Hebrew). 

(5) For the text see S. Singer, The Authorized Daily Prayer Book (9th American 
ed.; New York: Hebrew Publishing Co., [1931]) 44-45; or N. Scherman and M. 
Zlotowitz, The Complete ArtScroll Siddur (3rd ed.; Brooklyn, N.Y.: Mesorah Publi- 
cations, Ltd., 1990) 98-101. 40521 is closer to the second benediction of the Babylo- 
nian tradition than to the shorter texts found in the Palestinian tradition. That does 
not present a problem for the present thesis, however, since even the Babylonian 
form has roots in Palestine (Flusser, “ibid.,” 333). For the Palestinian texts see 
S. Schechter, “Genizah Specimens,” JOR 10 (1889) 656 (cf. also 658-59); Ismar 
Elbogen, Der jiidische Gottesdienst in seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung (3rd ed.; 
Frankfurt: J. Kauffman, 1931) 517; Jacob Mann, “Genizah Fragments of the Palestin- 
ian Order of Service,” HUCA 2 (1925) 295-300, 305-09; Israel Lévi, “Fragments de 
rituels de priére provenant de la Gueniza du Caire,” REJ 53 (1907) 237. That the 
separation between the Palestinian and Babylonian versions was never absolute is a 
point that scholars have increasingly emphasized (see, e.g., Yechezkel Luger, “Ver- 
sions of Amidah in the Cairo Genizah: A New Perspective,” Proceedings of the Elev- 
enth World Congress of Jewish Studies [ed. D. Assaf; 9 vols. in 4 divisions; Jerusa- 
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We have already noted one of the parallels, namely, the affirma- 
tion that God is the one who gives (or will give) life to the dead 
(40521 2 ii 12: mm on; second benediction: anain] mina). But 
there are other parallels. Both texts speak of God as the one who 
releases the captives (21108 nm). Both texts speak of God as the 
one who heals (or will heal) the sick or the wounded (second bene- 
diction: arm xD; 40521 2 ii 12: on X_N). Both texts speak of 
God as the one who upholds the weak, although with different words. 
The second benediction calls God the “upholder of those who fall” 
(a a m0). 40521 2 ii 8 calls God the one who “raises up those 
who are bowed down” (n219> np). (6) Although these two expres- 
sions differ verbally, they are in Ps 145:14 in synonymous parallel- 
ism with each other (cf. also Ps 146:8), which indicates that we may 
take them as conceptual parallels. Finally, both texts contain allusions 
to the messianic hymn 7 Sam 2:1-10 (cf. 80D Py mtor NN 723°% °> 
39 moda in 40521 2 ii 7 with any 7125 X03) in J Sam 2:8 and with 
ronin J Sam 2:9; and cf. mnai na in the second benediction with 
the same expression in 7 Sam 2:6). (7) 

While we are on the subject of parallels between 40521 and the 
Jewish liturgy, we may note parallels with elements of the Jewish lit- 
urgy other than the Tefilla. The sequence in 40521 2 ii 8 (God as the 
one who “releases the prisoners” [21108 nn], who “opens the eyes 
of the blind” [oy npa], and who “raises those who are bowed 
down” [09195 np1)) is like that found in the morning berakot in the 
Jewish liturgy, except that the liturgy has them in a different order 
and that the liturgy adds a blessing of God who “clothes the naked” 
(cf. b. Ber. 60b and the prayer book). (8) This is further support for 
the argument that we find the closest parallels to 40521 in the Jewish 
liturgy. What all of this suggests is that we should look to the Jewish 
liturgy for clues to the origin and meaning of 40521 2 ii 1-15, and 
especially to the second benediction of the Tefilla. Our next task, 
therefore, will be to study the content and history of the second ben- 
ediction in order to discover what light it might shed on 40521. 


The Second Benediction: Content and History 


It has long been recognized that the first three (and last three) of 
the Eighteen Benedictions are among the oldest of the benedictions 


lem: The Magnes Press, 1994] 3/1.179-86, esp. 81-83 [in Hebrew], and references 
there). 

(6) The text is fragmentary here (only DD pY being legible). Given the biblical 
idiom, however, and the presence of other parallels from Pss 145-50 in this text, there 
is no reason to doubt this reconstruction. 

(7) The verbs nv (hiph il) and mn (pi‘el) appear together in Deut 32:39 but not 
as participles. 7 Samuel 2:6 is clearly the closer parallel. 

(8) For the prayer book, see Singer, The Authorized Daily Prayer Book, 6; 
Scherman and Zlotowitz, The Complete ArtScroll Siddur, 19. 
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and go back to the Second Temple period, some of them even to the 
Maccabean era. (9) The second benediction of the Tefilla, at least in 
its Babylonian form, is a blessing in praise of God’s mighty deeds 
(ninas). It is clear that the second benediction, as is the case with 
others of the benedictions, was not composed at once but developed 
over time. It would be vain to try to reconstruct an “original” form of 
the second benediction. (10) One cannot speak of an “original” ver- 
sion of the benedictions, since the benedictions existed in local varia- 
tions, the wording of the benedictions was not standardized by rab- 
binic authority for a long time, and even after it was standardized 
variations continued to exist. (11) I think that it is possible, however, 
to discern in a general way how the second benediction came to be 
constructed, and that will help us to see how it is related to 40521. 

It is immediately clear that the second benediction is heavily de- 
pendent for its language on Pss 145-47. We have already noted in the 
introduction one expression that is dependent on Ps 145:14 (God as 
the ahan 710). But there are others. The expression DON 7°N7, 
which we noted above as a parallel between 4Q52/ and the second 
benediction, comes from Ps 146:7. The title of the second benedic- 
tion (19133), in praise of God's mighty deeds, is probably dependent 
on Ps 145:4, 12. (12) Even the statement that God “keeps his faith 
with those who sleep in the dust” may allude to Ps 146:6 (along with 
the obvious allusion to Dan 12:2). (13) 

That the second benediction should show heavy dependence on 
the end of the psalter is not surprising. Psalms 145-50 form a part of 
the section of morning prayer called the Pesuge d’ Zimrah. It is un- 
certain how old the recitation of these psalms as part of the morning 
service is, (14) but it may well go back to Second Temple times. (15) 


(9) I. Elbogen, “Geschichte des Achtzehngebets,” MGWJ 46 (1902) 339; 
Isidore Loeb, “Les dix-huits bénédictions,” REJ 19 (1889) 18-19; Israel Lévi, “Les 
dix-huits bénédictions et les Psaumes de Salomon,” REJ 32 (1896) 163; Kaufmann 
Kohler, The Origins of the Synagogue and the Church (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1929) 67; M. Liber, “Structure and History of the Tefilah,” JOR 40 (1950) 335, 342- 
43, 354. 

(10) Cf. Peter Schafer, “Der synagogale Gottesdienst,” Literatur und Religion 
des Friihjudentums: Eine Einführung (ed. J. Maier and J. Schreiner; Würzburg: 
Echter Verlag, 1973) 409. 

(11) Elbogen, Der jiidische Gottesdienst, 30, 41-42. 

(12) Contra Elbogen, ibid., 44, who argues that the name is taken from the di- 
vine epithet 121 NN in the benediction. 

(13) The line that is added between Shemini Atzeret and Passover praising God 
as the one who makes the wind blow and the rain fall comes in part from Ps 147:18, 
but this line was a late addition to the benediction (see the note of Scherman and 
Zlotowitz, The Complete ArtScroll Siddur, 984). 

(14) Not all of the fragments of the Palestinian liturgy contain Pss 145-50 (see 
Mann, “Genizah Fragments,” 276). 

(15) Elbogen, Der jiidische Gottesdienst, 85, points out that the recitation of Ps 
84:5 as a preface to Ps 145 presupposes that one has entered the house of God (= the 
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It is possible that the singing of the last psalms of the psalter (Pss 
145-50) was a practice that was transferred from the temple to the 
synagogue liturgy. (16) The evidence for this is admittedly slight. It 
is not implausible, however, that early in the history of the synagogal 
liturgy the last psalms of the canonical psalter, or at least selections 
from them, entered as a kind of preface to the Shema and to the daily 
prayer. (17) After all, the person who recites Ps 145:2 says that 
“every day I shall bless you.” It will have been quite natural for this 
psalm to have become a preface to the benedictions of daily prayer. 
Indeed, this psalm serves as the preface to the afternoon prayer 
(Minchah), and there is evidence for the antiquity of the use of this 
psalm in the afternoon service. (18) The blessing of Ps 145 includes, 
of course, the declaration of God’s mighty deeds (nim23) (Ps 145:4, 
12). Thus we may suspect that the second benediction of the Tefilla 
stands under the influence of the practice of praying the last psalms 
of the psalter. 

But not all of the second benediction comes from the psalms. 
The core of the second benediction appears to have developed prima- 
rily out of recollection of and praise for God's mighty deeds (m1112)) 
in the exodus. Since this is a hypothesis that has not been typically 
presented in the secondary literature, it is necessary to demonstrate 
the point as some length. In order to see this, it is necessary first to 
consider the relationship between the Tefilla and the Shema. In the 
morning liturgy the Tefilla follows upon the Shema. In the present 
form of the morning Shema the recitation of the biblical sections 
is preceded by two benedictions (the 18 131 and the 725 1278) and 
is followed by one benediction (the 2>3>1 nx). These benedictions 
are of varying antiquity. Elbogen argues that the second of the two 
benedictions that precede the Shema, the 127 727X, and the benedic- 
tion that follows the Shema, 27%" DAN, came (in some form) to sur- 
round the Shema quite early as expressions of praise for and faith in 
the law, and both preceded in time of composition the first benedic- 
tion, the NN 3%". (19) Other scholars have disputed Elbogen’s 


temple). That suggests that the singing of these psalms may go back to the temple 
liturgy. We know that the singing of psalms formed an important part of the daily 
liturgy in the Second Temple (7 Chr 16:8-36; m. Tamid 7:4; Ant. 20:216). 

(16) Elbogen, ibid., 82. 

(17) Cf. Johann Maier, “Zur Verwendung der Psalmen in der synagogalen 
Liturgie (Wochentag und Sabbat),” Liturgie und Dichtung: Ein interdisziplináres 
Kompendium (ed. H. Becker and R. Kaczynski; St. Ottilien: EOS-Verlag, 1983) 72, 
75. 

(18) Schechter, “Genizah Specimens,” 658, found a fragment containing parts 
of Ps 145 and Ps 150, followed by the Tefilla, which suggests that the fragment repre- 
sents a portion of the Minchah service. 

(19) Elbogen, Der jüdische Gottesdienst, 25; idem, “Studies in the Jewish Lit- 
urgy,” JOR 19 (1907) 233-34, 244-45 (published in German as Studien zur Geschichte 
des jüdischen Gottesdienstes [Berlin: Mayer & Müller, 1907] 17-18, 28-29). On 
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view on the relative antiquity of these benedictions, (20) but that the 
29 727X and the 18% NN are in their core old there is no reason to 
doubt. 

The second part of the 2%" nax, known as the Ymax NY 
(“help of our forefathers”), makes direct reference to God's redemp- 
tion of Israel from Egypt in the exodus. We do not know exactly how 
old the Wmax D is, but the parts of it that refer to the exodus al- 
most surely go back to Second Temple times. The third biblical sec- 
tion of the Shema from Num 15:37-41, concerning the tsitsit, was al- 
most certainly the last of the biblical sections to be added to the 
Shema. (21) There is evidence, however, that this section, or at least 
the last sentence of it that recalls the exodus, was a part of the Shema 
already in the Second Temple period (Ant. 4:212; m. Tamid 5:1). 
(22) Elbogen argues that when this biblical section was added to the 
Shema, it will have led to the expansion of the 273" nix to include a 
thanksgiving for redemption from Egypt in the exodus, correspond- 
ing to Num 15:41. (23) Elbogen himself refrains from assigning firm 


p. 244 (German: p. 28) Elbogen writes: “28% NN is a name that figures in the oldest 
notices about regular services that we possess (Tamid, 5,1; Ber., 2,1), and some such 
piece was certainly as old as the public service itself.” M. Tamid 5:1 indicates that 
this piece was already a part of the temple liturgy. Ludwig Blau, “Origine et histoire 
de la lecture du Schema,” REJ 31 (1895) 195-96, argues that the 273" NN was origi- 
nally connected with the recitation of the decalogue rather than with the Shema, but 
also thinks that it is old. 

(20) E.g., Blau, “Origine,” 192-94, 196, who argues that the 727 ¡IAN was old 
and originally served as a blessing that preceded the recitation of the decalogue. The 
NN 231 was also old; and Kohler, Origins, 56, 59. See also Maier, “Verwendung,” 
75: 

(21) Elbogen, “Studies,” 230-33 (German: pp. 15-17) gives three reasons for 
thinking that the last of the three Scripture passages (Num 15:37-41) is not as old as 
the first two: (1) It is otherwise not comprehensible why a selection from Numbers 
would follow selections from Deuteronomy. (2) The third selection was for a long 
time not part of the evening service. (3) There is no obvious reason why the com- 
mandment of the tsitsit, of all the commandments in the Torah, should be part of the 
liturgy. But Elbogen considers it likely that at least the final verse of the selection (the 
recollection of the exodus) belonged to the Shema from the earliest period as a recol- 
lection of the central event in Israel’s history. At a later time the whole biblical sec- 
tion was incorporated into the Shema. That explains why the commandment concern- 
ing the tsitsit became part of the Shema. See also Elbogen, Der jüdische Gottesdienst, 
24-25; Mann, “Genizah Fragments,” 303; and Blau, “Origine,” 187, 190, 196. 

(22) See the previous note. See also Scháfer, “Der synagogale Gottesdienst,” 
402. 

(23) Elbogen, “Studies,” 234 (German: p. 18); cf. Leon J. Liebreich, “The 
Benediction Immediately Preceding and the One Following the Recital of the 
Shema”,” REJ 125 (1966) 157. See also Blau, “Origine,” 187, 195, who regards the 
mani (recollection of the redemption from Egypt) as a part of the Shema going back 
to the period before the destruction of the Second Temple. Maurice Liber, “La 
récitation du Schema et des bénédictions,” REJ 57 (1908) 190-91, rejects Elbogen’s 
view that the first part of the present 27%" NN, as a confirmation of the Shema, is the 
oldest part; but he reconstructs a primitive version that includes mention of the exo- 
dus. 
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dates to the various portions of the Shema, (24) but if the recollection 
of the exodus in Num 15:37-41 was already part of the Shema in the 
Second Temple period, it is quite plausible that the part of na 
Wma that praises God for the redemption from Egypt also belonged 
to the Shema already in the Second Temple period. We have corrobo- 
rating evidence in a fragment from the Cairo Geniza that contains 
what are apparently early versions of the Shema and Tefilla. (25) In 
this fragment the section of the 3°83% nx pertaining to the exodus is 
not as extensive as in later versions, but it includes a reference to the 
splitting of the sea. There can be little doubt that praise of God’s 
mighty deeds in the exodus belongs to the earliest layers of the nan 
239 (in the Wwmax nary). (26) 

The first and second benedictions of the Tefilla have clear paral- 
lels to the recollection of the exodus in the Wmax naty. Most obvi- 
ously, the final eulogy in the first benediction blesses God as the 
King (77), helper (3), savior (Y"W1), and shield (7172). These are 
all epithets for God that also appear in the Ymax ny. (27) Once we 
have made this observation, we recall that “the God of our ancestors, 
the God of Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob,” the name that 
the first benediction uses for God, is the name by which God identi- 
fied himself to Moses in Exod 3:15, when he promised to bring the 
children of Israel out of Egypt to the land flowing with milk and 
honey. (28) Thus it seems likely that the first benediction grew out of 
the recollection of the exodus and of God’s “help” of the forefathers, 
as in the Wmax DY. (29) 

Likewise, there are allusions to the exodus in the second ben- 
ediction. First is M123 itself, a word found in the OT in the context 
of God’s delivering the people from Egypt in the exodus (Ps 106:2; 


(24) Elbogen, ibid. 

(25) Schechter, “Genizah Specimens,” 654, remarks that this fragment prob- 
ably contains “portions of the liturgy in their oldest form.” 

(26) See also the baraita in t. Ber. 2:1, where we read: “One who recites the 
Shema must mention the exodus from Egypt in the 273% nax. Rabbi [Judah the Patri- 
arch, late 2nd century AD] says, ‘In it [the 2°83") DAN] one must mention [God’s] sov- 
ereignty.’ Others say, “one must mention in it the smiting of the first born and the 
splitting of the sea.’” The dispute is settled by Joshua b. Levi (ca. AD 240), who 
states the opinion that one must say all of these as well as the 12311 bxw 13 (the last 
part of the 2°8" nx). This baraita suggests that recollection of the exodus was a 
standard part of the 398% naXx from an early time, even if there was disagreement 
about its precise content (cf. Elbogen, “Studies,” 246-47 [German: pp. 29-30]). 

(27) my does not appear in modern versions of the Wmax NY, but some old 
manuscripts read 19D12N DN Y in place of Wmax NY. See Mann, “Genizah Frag- 
ments,” 315, 321. 

(28) The sole difference is that in Exodus God is the God of your fathers. 

(29) By this I do not mean to imply that the first benediction is dependent on 
the Wmax NY or vice versa. What I am suggesting is that the first benediction and 
the Wmax ny may have developed in tandem with each other, both rooted in recol- 
lection of the exodus. 
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cf. 106:8 [singular]; Sir 36:3-6). (30) In this connection we may note 
that in the 71798) DAN in the Shema of the evening liturgy, which cor- 
responds to the 2°81 NN of the morning service (following the reci- 
tation of Num 15:37-41), the word n1712) is used of God's work in 
the exodus. Furthermore, the second benediction calls God a 7733, a 
“mighty warrior.” It may be tempting to derive this epithet from the 
epithet given to God later in this same benediction, mana >ya. It is 
more likely, however, that the epithet is derived directly from exodus 
and divine warrior texts in the OT (such as /sa 42:13, where God is 
called a mighty warrior [3123] and a “man of war”), (31) especially 
when we have already seen that the first benediction has roots in re- 
flection on the exodus (note that the epithet 1121 also appears in the 
first benediction). Evidence that the epithet 1123 comes from recollec- 
tion of the exodus comes in the aforementioned versions of the 
Shema from the Cairo Geniza, where God is called 7733 Jon, and that 
is immediately followed by recollection of the exodus. (32) More- 
over, there are elements in the Palestinian versions of the second 
benediction that are reminiscent of the parts of the Shema that recall 
the exodus. In one version God is praised as the one who “humbles 
the haughty” (uNa Pau), an expression that appears at the end of 
the Babylonian version of the max nay. (33) Another of the 
Geniza fragments containing a variant of the Palestinian service in- 
cludes in the second benediction the words, “there is no one strong 
like you” (pin 713 PN), and “there is none but you” (1091 PN), (34) 
which are reminiscent of parts of 2°83") NN that recall the exodus (PX 
mama >; Tnn 0198). (35) We find echoes of divine warrior texts 
in the statement in the second benediction that God is “abundantly 
able to save” (ywn? 35), which comes from a divine warrior text 
in Zsa 63:1; and at the end of Wmax naty, where it is said that God 
“brings out the captives” (DON Nei), from Ps 68:7, a psalm 
that extols God as a divine warrior and that contains allusions to the 
exodus. 


(30) Ps 106:11 (“not one of them was left,” 301 xY amn 758) appears in the 
imax nay. There may be an allusion to Ps 106:8 (“he saved them for his name’s 
sake”: mv yn? oy wr) at the end of the first benediction. 

(31) The epithets in Zsa 42:13 come from the divine warrior tradition, and it is 
probable that exodus traditions lie in the immediate background (cf. Exod 15:3). In- 
deed, this section of Deutero-Isaiah has echoes of the Isaianic new exodus traditions 
that are found more obviously elsewhere in Deutero-Isaiah (cf. 42:9 with 43:18-19). 

(32) Schechter, “Genizah Specimens,” 656. 

(33) Ibid. For an interesting parallel to the phrase 0x1 Yawn, see 40427 7 i 20, 
ox 05 nity awa, in a context that may allude to an exodus text (cf. line 18 with 
Ps 77:15; see Eileen Schuller, “A Hymn From a Cave Four Hodayot Manuscript: 
40427 7 i + ii,” JBL 112 [1993] 616). 

(34) Schechter, “Genizah Specimens,” 658. 

(35) Cf. 715 `» in the Babylonian version of the second benediction. Note also 
that the phrase Jn1>t 07198 PN appears in Sir 36:5 in a context that recalls the exodus. 
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I suggest, then, that it is praise for God in remembrance of his 
mighty deeds (n19122) in the exodus that lies at the oldest level of de- 
velopment in the first and second benedictions. That is natural when 
we recall that, in the morning service, the Tefilla follows upon the 
Shema and that the latter ends with recollection of the exodus. (36) In 
the second benediction, this recollection of the exodus was early 
combined with elements from Pss 145-50, where the praise of God’s 
ninas (cf. Ps 145:4, 12) is prominent. The fact that there are com- 
mon themes between the exodus/divine warrior texts and Ps 145-50, 
such as the nna of God (Ps 106:2 and 145:4, 12) and the release of 
the captives (Ps 68:7 and 146:7), will have facilitated such a combi- 
nation. 

If we prescind from those element of the second benediction that 
are derivable either from the psalms or from recollection of the exo- 
dus, we are left with the four-fold mention of God as the one who 
“gives life to the dead” and the statements that God “heals the sick” 
(om NDI), “kills and makes alive” (mma nan) and “makes salva- 
tion to sprout” (ay Ww" masa). We have already seen that mma nyn 
comes from / Sam 2:6. The statement that God “heals the sick” is 
not directly biblical, but it most likely stands under the influence of 
or is coeval with the eighth benediction, which calls God the one 
“who heals the sick of his people Israel” (Bx=2w" my "21m Na). (37) 
Likewise, the statement that God “makes salvation to sprout” is 
probably drawn from or coeval with the similar epithet in the fif- 
teenth benediction (the fourteenth in the Palestinian service), which 
calls God the one who “makes the horn of salvation to sprout” 
(ny Ww mp masa), meaning that God is the one who will bring the 
Davidic messiah. In other words, this element in the second benedic- 
tion is messianic. 


(36) Elbogen, “Studies in the Jewish Liturgy II,” JOR 19 (1907) 711, 714, 
points out that the Talmuds regard it as important to pray the Tefilla immediately after 
the 71x) (the end of the Shema). Elbogen explains this as due to the fact that, before 
the addition of the Tefilla to the liturgy, congregants were able to engage in private 
devotions immediately after the Shema. With the addition of the Tefilla, private devo- 
tions were moved to after the Tefilla, but the older practice of private prayer after the 
Shema “was a deeply rooted custom, and it was only after violent opposition that it 
could be overcome” (pp. 713-14). The Tefilla has an independent history, and there 
was apparently an ancient custom of separating the Tefilla from the Shema, at least 
among some Jews (m. Ber. 5:1; cf. b. Ber. 9b; see also Blau, “Origine,” 195-96; 
Kohler, Origins, 66; Joseph Tabory, “Prayers and Berakhot,” The Literature of the 
Sages. Second Part: Midrash and Targumim, Liturgy, Poetry, Mysticism, Contracts, 
Inscriptions, Ancient Science and the Language of Rabbinic Literature [ed. S. Safrai 
et al.; CRINT 2.3/2; Assen: Van Gorcum, 2006] 319). Even so, the fact that the 
Shema and its benedictions end with recollection of the exodus makes it plausible that 
the first and second benedictions of the Tefilla that follow upon the Shema will have 
taken up the exodus as a major theme in praise of God. Cf. Liber, “Structure and His- 
tory of the Tefilah,” 341-42, who makes a similar point. 

(37) Among the benedictions of b. Ber. 60b is one that praises God as the one 
who “heals the sick” (a°>1n Na). 
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That leaves us with the most prominent element of the second 
benediction in its final form, and that is the four-fold reference to 
God as the one who “gives life to the dead.” Scholars have taken the 
strong emphasis on the resurrection of the dead in the second ben- 
ediction as bearing the stamp of Pharisaic teaching. The Pharisees 
loaded the second benediction with references to the resurrection of 
the dead in order to counter Sadducean denials. (38) That is a reason- 
able supposition, since resurrection was an important element of 
Pharisaic teaching. Belief in resurrection, however, was not limited to 
the Pharisees. There were other circles of the devout who believed in 
resurrection (see Dan 12:2-3; 2 Macc 7:9, 11, 14, 23; Ps Sol 3:12). 
(39) Moreover, scholars have attributed the development of parts of 
the Tefilla to the hásidim, and I consider that view to be correct. (40) 
I suggest, therefore, that 1t is to groups of the devout that we can turn 
to find further illumination on the second benediction, not only for its 
affirmation of belief in the resurrection, but also for its messianic ele- 
ment. That in turn will shed important light on the context out of 
which 40521 comes. 


The Hásidim 


That there were in the 2nd and 1st centuries BC assemblies of 
Jews in Palestine called, either by themselves or by others, the “de- 
vout” (amon) should not be doubted. The question, however, is: 
who were they? The loci classici for their existence in the 2nd cen- 
tury BC are the three places in / and 2 Maccabees where the authors 
explicitly refer to the Aotdatoi (1 Macc 2:42; 7:13; 2 Macc 14:6). 
Scholars regard, undoubtedly correctly, the word Acato as de- 
rived from the Hebrew amon. The fact that the Greek translator of / 
Maccabees (originally written in Hebrew) and the author of 2 
Maccabees (writing in Greek) both, though presumably independ- 
ently of each other, used transliteration for aon rather than transla- 
tion suggests that they knew the Acidato1 as a distinct group in their 
own time. In his study of the hásidim (“Hasideans”) in Z and 2 
Maccabees, John Kampen has argued that the Acidato1 are not to be 
identified as the group from which the Essenes arose, nor as the 
group in which apocalyptic literature took its rise, nor as the pacifists 


(38) Elbogen, Der jiidische Gottesdienst, 29-30; Isidore Loeb, “Les dix-huits 
bénédictions,” 18; Louis Finkelstein, “The Development of the Amidah,” in his 
Pharisaism in the Making: Selected Essays (New York: Ktav, 1972) 266. 

(39) Ps Sol 3:12 almost certainly refers to bodily resurrection rather than, for 
example, the immortality of the soul. See George W. E. Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 
Immortality, and Eternal Life in Intertestamental Judaism (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1972) 131-32. The verse may be dependent on Dan 12:2. I shall justify 
the non-Pharisaic origin of the Psalms of Solomon below. 

(40) See n. 67 and pp. 331-34 below. 
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of the Daniel circle, as has often been done. In this I think that he is 
entirely correct. (41) Kampen does keep open the possibility that 
Pharisaism has its origins within scribal circles of the hdsidim of the 
Maccabean period. (42) I doubt that the origins of the Pharisees are to 
be found there, although it is likely that some of the early Pharisees 
were among the hásidim. (43) In the first instance, however, we must 
treat the hdsidim as an entity to themselves, with their own profile, 
and not too hastily identify them with other groups within Palestinian 
Judaism that have their own profiles and histories. 

The knowledge that we gain about the hásídim from 1 and 2 
Maccabees is actually quite limited, but since these places have been 
important in attempts at historical reconstruction of the hásidim, we 
must consider them. In 2 Macc 14:6 Alcimus, in an address to the 
king Demetrius, calls Judas Maccabeus the leader of the Aotdatot. 
That detail stands in tension with 7 Macc 7:10-13, where Judas is not 
the leader of the Aotdaiot and, in fact, is at odds with them. Whereas 
Judas rebuffs the deceitfully peaceful overtures of Alcimus and 
Bacchides, the Aotdaiot accept them. It is unlikely that there is any 
relationship of literary dependence between / and 2 Maccabees. The 
fact, then, that the author of 2 Maccabees—who, scholars agree, 
wrote his work originally in Greek—uses the transliterated form 
Aotdatot just as the author of 1 Maccabees does, suggests that at the 
time of writing he knew of a group called by that name. The author 
connects the Acidato1 with the military resistance specifically, much 


(41) Scholars have made far too much of these passages in / and 2 Maccabees 
in trying to explain the origins of Palestinian Jewish entities and movements such as 
Qumran or apocalypticism. An example is Martin Hengel, Judentum und Hellenismus 
(WUNT 10; Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1969) 319-21, who regards the 
hdsidim not only as the circles from which arose the Essenes (including Qumran) and 
the Pharisees, but also as the circles that lie behind the apocalypticism of Daniel and 
of 1 Enoch. The 3rd and 2nd centuries BC were a period of great ferment in Palestin- 
ian Judaism, and it is far too simple to trace these various entities and movements 
back to a single group or even groups of the “devout” (a potentially very general and 
broad term). Especially now that all of the Dead Sea Scrolls have been published, it is 
becoming increasingly clear that the landscape of dissident, apocalyptic, and renewal 
movements in Palestinian Judaism was more diverse than scholars previously thought. 
It is also becoming clear that these movements have origins that extend back well into 
the pre-Maccabean era. For my views on the pre-Maccabean origins of the Damascus 
covenant, the parent movement of the Qumran community, see Stephen Hultgren, 
From the Damascus Covenant to the Covenant of the Community: Literary, Histori- 
cal, and Theological Studies in the Dead Sea Scrolls (STDJ 66; Leiden: Brill, 2007) 
77-140 and esp. 141-232. 

(42) Kampen, Hasideans, 220-22. 

(43) If the Yaqim who is connected with the death of Yose b. Yo‘ezer (cf. m. 
Abot 1.4) in Gen. R. 65.22 (Theodor-Albeck 2.742-44) is to be identified with the 
Alcimus of / Macc 7:12-18, then we would have evidence that the hdsidim of 1 Macc 
7:13 included the pre-rabbinic (Pharisaic?) masters of the 2nd century BC. For my 
(tentatively developed) views on the origins of Pharisaism, see Hultgren, From the 
Damascus Covenant, 287-307. 
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as the author of / Macc 2:42 does. But we should not make too much 
of this. As we shall see in the case of / Macc 2:42, there is no reason 
to think that the Acidato1r had any special military profile. The au- 
thor of 2 Maccabees appears to use the term Aoidato1 in a general 
way to describe devout Jews who were part of the resistance. Since 
they were part of the resistance, he connected them with Judas 
Maccabeus, who was at the time the leader of the resistance. From a 
historical perspective / Macc 7 calls such an alliance between the 
Aotdatot and Judas into question. Thus the only historical informa- 
tion that we gain from 2 Macc 14:6 is that the Acidator were devout 
Jews who were part of the resistance. / Maccabees 2:42 supports the 
possibility that some of them joined the military resistance, but we 
cannot assume that that was the case for all of them. 

In / Macc 2:42 we read of a cvvayoyn Acidaíov (“an assem- 
bly of hásidim”) who joined forces with Mattathias and his followers 
in forcefully resisting the decrees of Antiochus IV. The expression 
ovvayoyn Aotdatwv is probably a translation and transliteration of 
underlying Hebrew, either omon “np or (less likely) ooon n7y. 
(44) The term oton Yn appears in Ps 149:1, where it seems not to 
have any technical meaning but to refer to Israel in general gathered 
in assembly to praise God (cf. also 717105 XVIII,12). In Ps Sol 17:16, 
in a description of the state of affairs in Jerusalem after Pompey had 
overtaken the city, we read that “those who loved the assemblies of 
the devout (cvvayoydc óciov) fled from them as sparrows fled from 
their nest. They became refugees in the wilderness to save their lives 
from evil.” This verse is doubly reminiscent of / Macc 2. Not only 
does it remind us of the cvvayoyn Acidatwv in 1 Macc 2:42—the 
term cuvvayoyn Ooi@v very likely represents the same underlying 
Hebrew as cvvayoyn Aoidaíov in 1 Macc 2:42—but it also re- 
minds us of 7 Macc 2:29-38, where we learn of Jews who were 
“seeking righteousness and justice” and who went down to the wil- 
derness to live there in order to escape the decrees of the king. (45) 


(44) Kampen, Hasideans, 82-83. 

(45) There is no warrant for identifying the Aotdatot of 1 Macc 2:42 with the 
Jews who went into the wilderness in / Macc 2:29. Sometimes scholars make that 
identification and then take that as evidence that a group such as the Qumran commu- 
nity that went into the wilderness may have had its origins in the hdsidim (e.g., Mat- 
thew Black, The Scrolls and Christian Origins: Studies in the Jewish Background of 
the New Testament [New York: Scriber, 1961] 15-17, 22-23). One might use Ps Sol 
17:16 as support for that supposition. The imagery of a sparrow fleeing its nest to 
describe the flight to the desert in Ps Sol 17:16 is probably drawn from Ps 11:1, 
which is also used in 4Q/77 5-6,8-9 to describe the “exile” of certain men, probably 
the men who eventually became the Qumran community (see Hultgren, From the 
Damascus Covenant, 281-83). There is, however, nothing in the text of 7 Maccabees 
to support the supposition that the Aotdaio1 of 7 Macc 2:42 are to be connected with 
the desert dwellers of 2:29. To be sure, the evidence of Ps Sol 17:16 suggests that 
some of the hásidim did flee to the desert in times of persecution. Thus it may be that 
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On the assumption that Ps Sol 17:16 is not dependent on 7 Macc 2— 
and there is no reason to assume dependence (46)—Ps Sol 17:16 is 
corroborating evidence for the existence of “assemblies of hásidim” 
in Palestine in this period. What seems to characterize these groups is 
devotion to the law and resistance to the imposition of Gentile prac- 
tices (cf. 1 Macc 1-2; Ps Sol 17:15). 

The author calls the Aotdator “mighty warriors from Israel” 
(ioyvpoi dvvapet ånrò lopanA). The words ioyvpoi dvvapEr most 
likely represent the Hebrew Y'n "122 (“mighty warriors”), an epithet 
that is found frequently in the OT and that is translated thus in the 
LXX. That suggests that at least this particular company of Aotdatot 
was open to the use of forceful resistance; in other words, they were 
not pacifists. (47) That said, the language used in / Macc 2:42 to de- 
scribe the Aotdaiot as “mighty warriors” is biblically idiomatic, and 
one suspects that the author has simply drawn on the biblical idiom to 
describe these particular hdsidim. (48) The terms “mighty warrior” 
n 7123) and “volunteer” (273025) appear together in 2 Chr 17:16 
in a military context, and if these are the original Hebrew words be- 
hind ioyvpoi dvvdpet and ô ExovoiaCdopEevoc in 1 Macc 2:42, then 
the author may have simply borrowed biblical language to speak of 
participation in a “holy war.” We should probably not take the 
description of the Aotdaiot as ioyvpoi ðvváuet too seriously as a 
historically accurate description of their attitude towards the use of 


the desert-dwellers of / Macc 2:29 were hdsidim. The overall picture that we receive, 
however, is that the “assemblies of the hásidim” (ocvvaywyai Ooi@v)—note the plu- 
ral—encompassed numerous assemblies of the devout. There is no warrant for the as- 
sumption that these groups of hásidim were forerunners of the Qumran community, 
which has its own, different history. For my understanding of the rise of the Qumran 
community and its move to the desert, see Hultgren, ibid., 233-318. The common use 
of Ps 11:1 is not very unusual since the context is one of persecution of the righteous. 

(46) Although there are many similarities between the Psalms of Solomon and 1 
Maccabees, there is nothing that indicates dependence of one on the other. See the 
discussion of R. B. Wright in OTP 2.647-49. 

(47) Kampen, Hasideans, 95-107, 120-21, 219, argues that icxupoi dvvapet 
should not be understood primarily in a military sense, but in the sense of “leading 
citizens from Israel,” implying high social status. But that is unlikely. The picture that 
we receive from other sources is that the hdsidim were generally not among the “lead- 
ing citizens” of Israel; on the contrary, they more often appear as among the poor and 
oppressed. The biblical term >n "ma (LXX ioyvpoi Suvánier) usually applies to 
military strength, and it is used that way elsewhere in / Maccabees (2:66). It is true 
that the hdsidim generally appear to have been lovers of peace (J Macc 7:13; Ps Sol 
4:9; 12:5). There is no reason to assume, however, that the hdsidim were absolute 
pacifists (cf. John J. Collins, Daniel [Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1993] 67). 
Nor is there any clear textual warrant for assuming that the (probably passive) “wise” 
resisters of Dan 11:33 are to be identified with the hdsidim (cf. Collins, ibid., 385). 
Therefore it is conceivable that at least some of the hásidim joined the forceful resist- 
ance to religious oppression and persecution, as / Macc 2:42 reports and as 2 Macc 
14:6 implies, even if that may not have been typical behavior. 

(48) That others in the Second Temple period used this idiom in holy war con- 
texts is clear from /QM X,6; XI,1; 40393 3,8; and 11019 LVIL9; LVII,16. 
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military force. (49) As we have seen, the author of 2 Macc 14:6 con- 
nected the Acigaio1r with the military resistance led by Judas, even 
though he does not seem to have had any historical warrant for that 
connection. In a similar way the original Hebrew author of / Macc 
2:42 has exaggerated the military profile of the hásídim by describing 
them with the venerable biblical epithet “mighty warriors.” That is 
not to deny that these hásidim participated in a military action. It is 
simply to underline that we should not extrapolate too much from 
their military activity. 

The third appearance of the Aotdaiot is in / Macc 7:13. In 
order to derive information from this verse it is necessary to look at 
the whole of 7:12-13. The Greek reads: 12 Kai émiovvny8noav 
rpoc "Adiov kai Baxyidnv ouvayoyn ypauuatéov ¿xEntioal 
dikata, 13 kai rpotor oi Acidator noav ¿v vioic lopank Kai 
érmeLfTOVV nap’ ATOV siphvnv. 

The first difficulty to be confronted is how to translate 7:13. (50) 
The awkward Greek syntax here undoubtedly reflects the original 
Hebrew construction. In his Hebrew translation of / Maccabees, 
Abraham Kahana rendered the Greek of 7:13 thus: Tonn ANWR 
ory any wan Sq 122 va. (51) The 1 before wpa would corre- 
late the verb with a°nwx) such that we should probably translate the 
Greek thus: “and the Aotdaiot were first among the Israelites to 
seek peace from them.” In context the author seems to mean that the 
Aotdatot were the first among the Jews (¿v vioic lopana) to seek 
peace with Alcimus and Bacchides, as opposed to Judas and his men, 
who rebuffed their overtures. (52) 


(49) Still less is it evidence for Kampen’s view that the hdsidim were men of 
high social status. That there were “devout” Jews who joined the military resistance 
there is no reason to doubt. 7 Enoch 90:6-12; 91:11 is evidence for a coalition be- 
tween devout Jews and the Maccabees. Who those “devout” Jews were, however, is 
an open question. The term “devout” could have been applied to a wide variety of 
Jews and to more than one group. To attempt to isolate and identify a single group of 
hásidim from 1 and 2 Maccabees and from 1 Enoch is to go beyond the evidence. 

(50) Kampen, Hasideans, 120-21, has proposed that the word mpa@tot in 7:13 
be understood along the same lines as his translation of ioyvpoi dvvépet (see n. 47). 
That is, just as in / Macc 2:42 the author calls the Acidator “leading citizens from 
Israel,” so here he calls them the “first,” also suggesting their high status in Jewish 
society. As in the case of 2:42, this is unlikely. 

(51) Abraham Kahana, Ha-Sefarim ha-hitsoniyim (2 vols.; Jerusalem: Makor, 
1969) 2.131. 

(52) Demetrius had sent Alcimus and Bacchides to take vengeance on the Jews 
(èv tois vioic IopanA) (7:9). When they arrived in Palestine, they sent an embassy 
to propose peaceful terms (deceitfully) to Judas and his brothers. The latter, however, 
paid no attention to their offer (7:10-11). Thus when according to 7:12 a company of 
scribes (svvayoyn ypauuoatéov) sought just terms from Alcimus and Bacchides, 
they were the first among the Jews to seek peace from them. Josephus (Ant. 12:395) 
apparently interprets the scribes/Aotdaio1 (whom he simply calls “some of the peo- 
ple”) to be the first (TpOto1) who wanted to make peace in the sense that “others” 
(the people of / Macc 7:18) also wanted to follow their lead and make peace, but, 
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This interpretation of the passage leads to another important 
question, and that is the relationship between the scribes of 7:12 and 
the Aotdatot of 7:13. I regard as correct Kampen’s judgment that, 
in this place, the scribes and the Aovdatot are the same group of 
people. In other words, the author counts the scribes among the “de- 
vout” of the sons of Israel as opposed to the “renegades and godless 
men of Israel” who were partisans of Alcimus (7:5). It may seem 
strange that the author uses two different terms to describe these men 
(scribes and Acao) and that he connects them with the word kai, 
from which one might infer two groups rather than one. That we 
are dealing with one group rather than two, however, is suggested by 
two things. First, 7:13 seems to be nothing more than an explication 
of 7:12. The seeking peace of the Aotdaiot is the same as the 
scribes’ seeking just terms. (53) Second, it is possible that the author 
of the original Hebrew added the (somewhat awkward) secondary de- 
scription of the scribes as amon in anticipation of 1 Macc 7:17, 
where Ps 79:2 (LXX 78:2), about the destruction of “the flesh of 
your [God’s] saints (Ton AWA; tàs CÓPKOC TOV ÓCÍOV GOD),” is 
interpreted of Alcimus’s massacre of sixty of the scribes. In other 
words, the author, applying Ps 79 to the scribes of / Macc 7:12, iden- 
tified the scribes as Don to emphasize the fulfillment of the psalm 
in this event. When the Greek translator set to work, he translated the 
aron of Ps 79:2 (LXX 78:2) with the standard Greek óc101 (per- 
haps following the old Greek translation of the psalms), but he trans- 
literated Acidator in 1 Macc 7:13. That shows once again that the 
Greek translator knew of the Aotdatot as an identifiable group in his 
own time. 

We do not gain much new information about the hdsidim from / 
Macc 7:13. It is no surprise that the author would count scribes 
among the hdsidim. Devoted to the law and to its careful interpreta- 
tion, these particular scribes were among the “devout.” It is unwar- 
ranted, however, to regard the hdsidim as coterminous with the 
scribes. Not all scribes must have been hásidim, nor must all hdsitdim 
have been scribes. Scholars have often observed that in this part of 
his work the author of / Maccabees seems to want to contrast the 
foolhardy trust of the scribes/hdsidim towards Alcimus with the prag- 
matic stance of Judas and his brothers. (54) Furthermore, scholars 
have long observed a pro-Hasmonean tendency on the part of the au- 
thor of 1 Maccabees. (55) We also know that there was great anti- 
Hasmonean sentiment among devout Jews in the late 2nd and early 


when they saw what Bacchides did to the first group, they were discouraged from 
seeking peace. 

(53) Kampen, Hasideans, 117-18, 121-22, has also noted that / Macc 7:13 ex- 
plicates 7:12. 

(54) E.g., Kampen, ibid., 134-35. 

(55) See Thomas Fisher, “Maccabees, Books of,” ABD 4.441, for literature. 
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lst century BC. (56) Thus we may suspect that the author of / 
Maccabees, supporter of the Hasmonean house and knowing the anti- 
Hasmonean sentiment of the hásídim, sought deliberately to empha- 
size the difference between the hásidím on the one hand and Judas 
and his brothers on the other. For this reason he highlighted the fact 
that these particular scribes were hdsidim. 

Despite numerous scholars’ attempts to build grand, historical 
hypotheses on the basis of / and 2 Maccabees, the knowledge that we 
gain from these books about the hásídim is minimal. (57) The authors 
of J and 2 Maccabees (and the translator of 1 Maccabees) knew of 
devout Jews known as hdsidim. They were devoted to the law and 
sympathetic to the Maccabean resistance. Some of the hdsidim were 
scribes. Although they were lovers of peace, at least some of them 
were willing to join the Maccabean military resistance. The tone of 
the (pro-Hasmonean) / Macc 7, however, suggests that, at a later 
date, the hdsidim were not close to the Hasmoneans. There is no 
strong evidence for an alliance between the hdsidim and the Macca- 
bees. There is no warrant for tracing the origins of Jewish sectarian- 
ism to the hdsidim. 

In order to fill out the profile of the hdsidim, it is necessary to 
look elsewhere. The biblical term mon or aton appears frequently 
in the Psalms. Indeed, the vast majority of the places where the term 
appears in Scripture are in the Psalms. In some of the Psalms the 
term oon is virtually synonymous with the “saints” (2977?) and 
the “righteous” (a°p°T8) (e.g., 37:28-29). Although the term can be 


(56) One needs only to mention the conflict between the Pharisees and the later 
Hasmonean kings. See also Ps Sol 17:5-10. 

(57) It should be noted that the Greek translator’s decision to transliterate 
hásidim with Aovdaio1 rather than to translate it with Óc1o1 in / Macc 7:13 creates a 
closer connection in the readers mind between this verse and 2:42 than might be war- 
ranted. Some scholars (e.g., Hengel, Judentum und Hellenismus, 324-25) have argued 
that 7:12-14 is evidence for a break in an alleged alliance between the hdsidim and the 
Maccabees. The hásidim (conceived as a monolithic group), having initially entered 
into an alliance with the Maccabees (2:42), later broke that alliance when they ac- 
cepted Alcimus as high priest (7:14). But on the basis of a Hebrew text there would be 
no reason to assume that the hásidim of 2:42 are the same group as those in 7:13. Only 
the transliteration Acidator makes these two verses stand out and seem to be related 
to each other. Why cannot there have been one group of hásídim (not necessarily 
scribes) who joined the Maccabees’ military action in 2:42, and a completely different 
group of scribes (whom the author secondarily describes as hdsidim) in 7:13 who 
sought peace? We cannot reconstruct from these texts a history of the hdsidim under- 
stood as a monolithic party. Furthermore, Kampen (Hasideans, 122-28) points out that 
the acceptance of Alcimus as a high priest “from the line of Aaron” on the part of the 
hásidim in 7:14 may have more to do with his perceived trustworthiness than with his 
legitimacy. Thus we cannot use this verse as evidence for uncovering the origin of the 
Essenes such that the hdsidim, concerned about legitimate priestly lineage, rejected the 
Hasmoneans and moved to Qumran, as has been suggested, for example, by J. T. 
Milik, Ten Years of Discovery in the Wilderness of Judaea (tr. J. Strugnell; London: 
SCM Press, 1959) 82-83, 85; and Frank Moore Cross, The Ancient Library of Qumran 
(3rd ed.; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995) 100-10. 
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used to refer to the godly and the faithful in general (12:2; 16:10; 
30:5; 32:6; 50:5; 79:2; 145:10), there are some places where the 
Don appear to represent a specific social entity. They are some- 
times portrayed as the victims of the powerful, the wealthy and the 
wicked (31:24; 97:10) or at least set in opposition to them (18:26- 
28). Particularly striking is Ps 37. In 37:28 the avon appear as the 
people for whom God shows special concern. Throughout the psalm 
there is a contrast between the wicked and the evildoers on the one 
hand and the righteous, the blameless, and the devout (synonyms of 
each other) on the other. The righteous are the victims of the wicked. 
They are the poor and needy. The wicked bring the righteous to trial. 
The devout are promised the land (37:9, 11, 22, 29, 34), which sug- 
gests that they are either landless or at least not in control of land. 
They are oppressed by the wicked (37:35). 

In addition to the fact that the word Ton appears most frequently 
in the Psalms, Julian Morgenstern observes that the word also ap- 
pears mostly in post-exilic writings. He argues that in the early post- 
exilic period the term aron referred to the Jewish people in general. 
Those psalms such as Ps 37, however, where the aron are set in op- 
position to the wicked, point to a different social situation and indeed 
to the development of two social classes that are at odds with each 
other: “Speaking in general terms, the R*Sa “fm constitute the wealthy 
aristocracy, if this term is applicable to any section of the Jewish peo- 
ple at the time of the composition of this psalm [Ps 37], whereas the 
H‘sidim or the Saddikim, as they are more frequently designated in 
this psalm, are those of moderate means or even the poor of the Jew- 
ish society of their day.” (58) The hásídim remain loyal to God even 
in face of persecution and oppression on the part of the wicked, and 
they trust that God will vindicate them in the end. (59) 

There is ample evidence for such social division within early 
post-exilic Jewish society. One needs only to think of Trito-Isaiah’s 
rebuke of the oppressors in Judean society (Isa 58:6-12) and of the 
miscarriage of justice (59: 1-8, 14-15), of Nehemiah’s reforms to help 
the poor (Neh 5:1-13), and of Malachi’s rebuke of those who oppress 
hired workers, orphans, and widows (Mal 3:5; cf. also 3:16-18). 
Therefore I regard it as plausible that when the anton are set in op- 
position to the wicked in the psalms, they do constitute an identifiable 
social group. They are the faithful who, lacking worldly influence 
and at the mercy of the powerful, put their trust in God and remain 
faithful to him regardless of what their social situation might bring. 
By contrast, the wealthy and powerful oppressors of the devout be- 
come known as the wicked. (60) 


(58) Julian Morgenstern, “The H“sidim — Who Were They?” HUCA 38 
(1967) 65. 

(59) Ibid., 65-67. 

(60) Ibid., 70-72. 
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Whether the hásídim constituted a distinct social group continu- 
ously from the early post-exilic period until the Maccabean age, as 
Morgenstern suggests, is debatable. (61) What is hardly doubtful, 
however, is that in the Maccabean age devout Jews who were suffer- 
ing under the oppressive measures of the government identified them- 
selves as hdsidim. It is against this background that we should under- 
stand the Aotdato1 of 7 and 2 Maccabees. They were devout Jews 
who were committed to the law of God and who vowed to remain 
faithful to him regardless of their social situation, just like the 
hasidim of the psalms. The use of Ps 79:2-3 (LXX 78:2-3) in 1 Macc 
7:17 to interpret Alcimus’s massacre of the scribes/Aotdatot is evi- 
dence that these scribes identified themselves (or that the author iden- 
tified them) with the hásidim of the psalms. 

The strongest evidence for the hdsidim, however, comes from the 
Psalms of Solomon. We have already seen that Ps Sol 17:16 speaks 
of the “assemblies of the devout” (suvayoydc Óciov), and we used 
that as supporting evidence for the existence of circles of the devout 
(hásidim) such as we find in / and 2 Maccabees in the period in 
which these works were composed. In fact the “devout” (Óc1o1, the 
usual translation of omon in the LXX) appear very frequently 
throughout the Psalms of Solomon (2:36; 3:8; 4:1, 6, 8; 8:23, 34; 
9:3; 10:6; 12:4, 6; 13:10, 12; 14:3, 10; 15:7; 17:16). As in the ca- 
nonical psalms, so in the Psalms of Solomon the “devout,” the 
“righteous,” and the “innocent” are often set in opposition to the 
“wicked” and the “sinners” (2:34; 3:11-12; 4:8; 12; 13:6-12; 14; 
15:6-13). The wicked and the sinners are the wealthy oppressors of 
the righteous and the devout (1). But the devout are the inheritors of 
God’s promises (12:6; cf. also 14:10). As in the canonical psalms, so 
here the faithful and the devout are the poor or those of moderate 
means, as opposed to the sinners, who are wealthy (5:11, 16-17; 
10:6). The authors of the Psalms of Solomon identify themselves 
with the righteous (4:23) and the persecuted (5:5; 15:1). In short, the 
profile of the devout of the Psalms of Solomon is like that of the 
hásidim in the canonical psalms. There is every reason to think that 
the authors of the Psalms of Solomon were among those devout Jews 
who, like the scribes of 7 Macc 7:12, identified themselves with the 
hásidim of the canonical psalms. 

It is clear that the authors of the Psalms of Solomon were critical 
of the Jerusalem priesthood (2:3; 8:11-13). There is also an anti- 
Hasmonean and anti-Roman sentiment in the Psalms (17). All of this 
is congruent with the hypothesis that the authors of the Psalms of 
Solomon were among the hdsidim. (62) The authors were devout 


(61) Ibid., 73. 

(62) There has been much debate over the identification of the circles from 
which the Psalms of Solomon derive. For a long time the generally accepted view was 
that the Psalms of Solomon were of Pharisaic origin. Despite much criticism of the 
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Jews who lacked political power and who were opposed to the per- 
ceived abuses of the powerful and the wealthy, whether they be un- 
faithful priests, the Hasmonean monarchy, or the Roman government. 
That some of the hdsidim a century earlier had supported the 
Maccabees (J Macc 2:42; 2 Macc 14:6) does not contradict this 
hypothesis. If we think of hdsidim as a general term for devout Jews 
and not as a distinct party or sect, then it is wholly conceivable that at 
the time of the Hellenization crisis some hásidim (by no means all) 
supported the military resistance of the Maccabees, while at a later 
time and in a different political situation there were hdsidim strongly 
opposed to the Hasmoneans. From Ps Sol 17:4-7 it is clear that the 
authors were opposed to the Hasmonean monarchy, which violated 
the exclusively Davidic claim to the royal throne. (63) Their anti- 
Hasmonean sentiment was matched by an eager longing for a mes- 
siah from the line of David (17:21). 

The Tefilla gives corroborating evidence, and so we now return 
to that text. Scholars have long recognized the extraordinarily close 
affinities between the Tefilla and the Psalms of Solomon. (64) There 
are good reasons for regarding the Psalms of Solomon and the Tefilla 
as having risen in the same or similar circles. The twelfth benediction 
of the Tefilla contains invocations of God’s destruction of the slan- 
derers (aw) and of his humiliation of the wanton sinners (2°77). 
That is reminiscent of similar statements in the Psalms of Solomon 
(destruction of slanderers: 12:4; humiliation of the sinner [tamet- 


Pharisaic hypothesis, it has proved to be persistent. For a survey of views on this 
question, and the persistence of the Pharisaic hypothesis, see Joachim Schiipphaus, 
Die Psalmen Solomos: Ein Zeugnis Jerusalemer Theologie und Frómmigkeit in der 
Mitte des vorchristlichen Jahrhunderts (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1977) 5-11. See also 
M. Delcor, “Psaumes de Salomon,” DBSup 9.236-42. But while there are undeniable 
affinities between the Psalms of Solomon and the Pharisees as we know them from the 
classical sources, there are also difficult obstacles to a straightforward identification 
of the authors of the Psalms with the Pharisees. See Jerry O”Dell, “The Religious 
Background of the Psalms of Solomon (Re-evaluated in the Light of the Qumran 
Texts),” RevQ 3 (1961) 241-57; R. B. Wright, “The Psalms of Solomon, the Phari- 
sees, and the Essenes,” 1972 Proceedings (POSCS 2; Missoula: Society of Biblical 
Literature, 1972) 136-54; Kenneth Atkinson, J Cried to the Lord: A Study of the 
Psalms of Solomon’s Historical Background and Social Setting (JSPSup 84; Leiden: 
Brill, 2004) 8, 49-53, 83-84, 86, 115, 126, 192, 197, 220-21. There are, by contrast, 
strong grounds for identifying the circles from which the Psalms of Solomon come 
with the hásidim. Loeb, “Les dix-huits bénédictions,” 23-26, 40, and Kohler, Origins, 
35, made the identification. So have O’Dell, “The Religious Background,” 257 
(hásidim broadly conceived) and, more recently, David Flusser, “Psalms, Hymns and 
Prayers,” Jewish Writings of the Second Temple Period: Apocrypha, Pseudepi- 
grapha, Qumran Sectarian Writings, Philo, Josephus (ed. M. E. Stone; CRINT 2.2; 
Assen: Van Gorcum, 1984) 573-74. 

(63) On the problem of the identification of the enemies in 17:5-7, see Schiipp- 
haus, ibid., 65-67, 107 n. 280, 140, 148-49. 

(64) See already Israel Lévi, “Les dix-huit bénédictions et les Psaumes de 
Salomon,” 169-78. 
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voo1c GLApPTMAOD]: 2:35). The twelfth benediction is followed in 
the thirteenth benediction by invocation of God's compassion on the 
righteous and on the oton, a request for a reward for those who 
trust in God, and expressions of trust in God as “mainstay and assur- 
ance of the righteous.” (65) All that is also reminiscent of the Psalms 
of Solomon (cf. 2:36; 6:6; 7:7; 8:27; 9:8; 13:12; 15:1). The fif- 
teenth benediction (the fourteenth in the Palestinian service) gives 
expression to the hope for a Davidic king, reminiscent of Ps Sol 17. 
While no one of these parallels by itself is decisive, the close succes- 
sion of these petitions in the Tefilla points to their origin among 
hdsidim such as are represented in the Psalms of Solomon. (66) We 
do not have to doubt that the hásídim formed a distinct and important 
element within Palestinian Judaism of the 2nd and 1st centuries BC. 
They were not a party or sect, but devout Jews, of modest means and 
without political influence, who kept their devotion to God no matter 
what their social situation was, and hoped fervently for the coming of 
the Davidic messiah. They gathered in synagogues (or assemblies) 
and were instrumental in the development of the synagogue service 
as reflected in the Tefilla. (67) Although we do not have to exclude 
the possibility that the Pharisees influenced their piety, there is no 
reason to identify the hdsidim as reflected in the Tefilla directly with 
the Pharisees. (68) 

I argued above that the messianic element of the second benedic- 
tion, expressing hope for a Davidic king, came in at a secondary 
stage. If we ask when 1t might have entered the second benediction, 
the most obvious answer is that it entered in the Hasmonean period, 
when messianic expectation was fervent. (69) In a similar way schol- 
ars have argued that the fifteenth benediction (the fourteenth in the 
Palestinian version), expressing hope for the messiah, entered the 


(65) Kohler, Origins, 34, also notes the similarity between the thirteenth ben- 
ediction and the Psalms of Solomon. 

(66) Cf. Kohler, ibid., 69. 

(67) There is evidence in rabbinic tradition for a special connection between the 
Tefilla and the hdsidim. See K. Kohler, “The Origin and Composition of the Eighteen 
Benedictions with a Translation of the Corresponding Essene Prayers in the Apostolic 
Constitutions,” HUCA 1 (1924) 389, who makes reference to Midrash Psalms on Ps 
17:4. See further m. Ber. 5:1, which states that “the hásidim of old [ovwe=n aston] 
used to wait an hour and then pray [the Tefilla], so that they might direct their hearts 
to God.” The mnwxa7 oron are probably the devout of the Maccabean era (see 
Kampen, Hasideans, 207). This mishnah does not prove that the Tefilla was the exclu- 
sive possession of the “hásidim of old,” but it does indicate that it was of particular 
importance to them and agrees with the hypothesis that they were leading figures in 
its composition. 

(68) Contra Lévi, “Les dix-huit bénédictions et les Psaumes de Salomon,” 164- 
65, 169, 178, who considers the Tefilla (or at least many of its benedictions) and the 
Psalms of Solomon to be Pharisaic. 

(69) Cf. Atkinson, J Cried to the Lord, 144-79. 
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Tefilla in the Hasmonean period. (70) If we trace the Tefilla and the 
Psalms of Solomon to the same or similar circles, then we have sup- 
porting evidence for this hypothesis, since Ps Sol 17 also shows that 
in the late Hasmonean period the hásidim hoped fervently for the 
coming of the Davidic messiah. Thus the addition of the epithet for 
God ayw mnsa in the second benediction, which, as was noted 
above, is an echo of the messianic petition in the fifteenth (or four- 
teenth) benediction, probably belongs to the same stratum and points 
to an origin among the hásídim. 

This, then, finally brings us back to the most prominent element 
of the second benediction, belief in God as the one who “gives life to 
the dead.” As was mentioned above, this element is usually regarded 
as having entered this benediction under the influence of Pharisaism. 
Once we have seen, however, that the Tefilla shows signs of strong 
influence from the hásídim and that the authors of the Psalms of Solo- 
mon also believed in resurrection (3:12), it becomes likely that the 
affirmation that God “gives life to the dead” in the second benedic- 
tion has its origins among the hásidim. Once again, that does not ex- 
clude the possibility that Pharisaic teaching influenced the hásidim in 
their belief in the resurrection or that some of the hásidim were Phari- 
sees. But there is no reason to think that this element of the second 
benediction is exclusively Pharisaic. 

We see, then, that the messianic element and the affirmation that 
God gives life to the dead were probably among the last elements to 
be added to the second benediction. Both of these elements are part of 
the world-view of the hdsidim in the Psalms of Solomon, so it is 
likely that both of these additions have their origin in the hdsidim of 
the 2nd and Ist centuries BC who prayed the benedictions in their 
congregations. In this respect it is interesting to note that the epithet 
for God mna nyn (“the one who kills and makes alive”) in the sec- 
ond benediction is drawn from / Sam 2:6. (71) That is interesting 
because the song of Hannah is messianic (2:10) and because it is a 
song that praises God for his help for the hásidim and for the poor 
(2:5, 7-9), much like the canonical psalms that we surveyed above. It 
would not be surprising if the hásidim of the 2nd and 1st centuries 
BC (and later) drew on the song of Hannah along with the canonical 
psalms for their self-understanding and to fortify their beliefs. They 


(70) E.g., Liber, “Structure and History of the Tefilah,” 351 (although in n. 45 
he cites Elbogen’s view uncritically). Contra Elbogen, Der jiidische Gottesdienst, 39- 
40 (cf. also idem, “Geschichte des Achtzehngebets,” 525), who thought that the peti- 
tion for a messiah from the line of David (the fifteenth benediction) was added in 
amoraic times and in connection with the leaders of Babylonian Judaism who claimed 
Davidic descent. As Schafer, “Der synagogale Gottesdienst,” 409, points out, Sir 51 
shows that this petition is very old and was known even in Palestine as an independ- 
ent petition. 

(71) Seen. 7. 
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will have understood the song as a concise witness to the coming 
messiah, to God's power to raise the dead (2:6, 8), and to God's spe- 
cial care for the faithful and the poor (cf. Luke 1). 


40521 2 ii 1-15 


We may now return to 4Q52/ 2 ii 1-15. The preceding discus- 
sion sheds an enormous amount of light on this text. The evidence 
points clearly to an origin for 40521 2 ii 1-15 among the hásidim. In 
this text, as in the canonical psalms and the Psalms of Solomon sur- 
veyed above, God shows special care for the hdsidim: “For the Lord 
will watch over the devout (a°7°0m) and he will call the righteous 
(a°p°T8) by name, and his spirit will hover over the poor (213), and 
he will renew the faithful (011798) with his strength.” Note that the 
terms “devout,” “righteous,” “poor,” and “faithful” are used syn- 
onymously as in the canonical psalms of the devout and in the Psalms 
of Solomon. The text’s emphasis on hope (2 ii 4, 9) is reminiscent of 
the Psalms of Solomon (8:31; 9:10; 15:1; 17:2-3, 34, 39; 18:2). 
Striking too is the use of / Sam 2:8 to speak of God’s exaltation of 
the devout: “For he will honor (725°) the devout (aron) on the 
throne (Xd) of an eternal kingdom (1y n1D%7).” That is reminiscent 
of the use of / Sam 2 in the second benediction of the Tefilla. (72) 
That God will “lead the uprooted” (Pay aw) (40521 2 ii 13), pro- 
bably a reference to the gathering of the Jews of the Diaspora, (73) is 
reminiscent of the tenth benediction (cf. also Ps Sol 8:28). The author 
of 40521 2 ii 1-15 appeals to the faithful: “Strengthen yourselves 
ALANDI), you who seek the Lord, in his service n7292)” (2 ii 3). 
Against the background of the Psalms of Solomon, we can take this as 
a call to the hdsidim to persevere in their devotion to God, despite the 
troubles that they might experience as a result of their devotion. (74) 
Indeed, this line and line 4 (“all those who hope in their heart”) are 
taken from Ps 31:25, a psalm that mentions the o°7°0n and promises 
them God’s protection (31:24). (75) 

In this light we are able to solve a number of problems that 
40521 2 ii 1-15 presents. There is, first of all, the genre of the text. 


(72) Cf. also 4Q52/ 2 ii 13 (“[God] enriches the hungry”) with / Sam 2:5, 7. 

(73) Contra Puech, DJD 25.17, 38, who takes it as a reference to the exiles at 
Qumran. 

(74) See J Macc 2:64, where Mattathias, after giving his sons numerous exam- 
ples of the faithful of Israel’s past (2:51-60), encourages them to “be courageous” 
(avdpiCeo8e) and to be strong in their devotion to the law. The Greek verb frequently 
translates yx in the OT. See also the fifth benediction of the Tefilla, which is a peti- 
tion that God would “bring us near to your service” (JN7)3¥). 

(75) The possibility of allusions to Ps 146:6 in 40521 2 ii 1 (see Puech, DJD 
25.12, 17) is also noteworthy, since Ps 146 was important in the development of the 
second benediction (see p. 316 above). On p. 35 Puech has also drawn attention to the 
prominence of Ps 146 in 40521. 
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The many striking parallels between this text and the second benedic- 
tion of the Tefilla, as well as other parts of the Jewish liturgy, and the 
many similarities to the Psalms of Solomon lead to the conclusion 
that we should regard this remarkable text as an expression of the pi- 
ety of the cvvayoyal óciov (cf. Ps Sol 17:16), the “congregations 
of the hdsidim,” in the late 2nd century BC. (76) Its poetic parallel- 
ism, reminiscent of the canonical psalms, suggests that it may have 
been used in a liturgical setting. The piece exhorts the devout to faith- 
fulness to God. (77) Flusser has argued that its author already knew 
the second benediction of the Tefilla, and that is very likely correct. 
(78) (And if that is so, it confirms that the second benediction is very 
old, as scholars have long suspected. (79)) 

Scholars have debated whether the text in 4052/7 comes from the 
Qumran community or was composed outside it. Among pieces of 
evidence for a non-Qumran origin are terminology not typical of 
Qumran and the explicit affirmation of belief in the resurrection of 
the dead, which does not seem to have been a part of Qumran escha- 
tology, despite attempts to argue that it was. (80) Our analysis 


(76) Puech, DJD 25.5, 36-37, considers 4Q52/ to be a copy from the first quar- 
ter of the 1st century BC; the original was written in the second half of the 2nd cen- 
tury. The hypothesis presented here is congruent with that dating. It also agrees with 
the early dating of the second benediction (see nn. 9 and 79). Even if 40521 is older 
than the Psalms of Solomon, its time of composition still lies well within the period 
framed by the Maccabees and the Psalms of Solomon, a period for which we have 
substantial evidence for the existence and activity of the hdsidim. Bergmeier, “Beob- 
achtungen,” 46; Zimmermann, Messianische Texte aus Qumran, 348, 378; and Karl- 
Wilhelm Niebuhr, “4Q 521,2 II - ein eschatologischer Psalm,” Mogilany 1995 (ed. 
Zdzislaw J. Kapera; Cracow: The Enigma Press, 1998) 168, also argue for a close 
connection to the Psalms of Solomon. Zimmermann (pp. 379, 388) argues for a con- 
nection between 40521 and the piety of the hdsidim, but he does not work out the 
implications for understanding the piece as we do here. 

(77) Puech, DJD 25.35-36, also notes the hortatory nature of our piece, but 
his classification of 40521 as a “messianic apocalypse” is, at least for 2 ii 1-15, 
unsustainable. For other comments on the genre of the piece, see Bergmeier, “Beob- 
achtungen,” 41: “Sprechen wir also lieber von einem Psalm eschatologichen Inhalts” 
(see also p. 43); Becker, “4Q52/ und die Gesalbten,” 75: “Die kolometrische 
Schreibweise in frg. 2 II (6) deutet eher auf einen poetischen Text hin.” Stegemann, 
Die Essener, 373: “Hymnen zur Endzeit”; Zimmermann, Messianische Texte, 347: 
“ein stichisch abgefafter poetischer Text...‘eschatologischer Psalm’ oder Hymnus”; 
Niebuhr, “4Q521,2 IL,” 164: “einen eschatologisch ausgerichteten Psalm” (cf. p. 
168); James D. Tabor and Michael O. Wise, “40521 ‘On Resurrection” and the 
Synoptic Gospel Tradition: A Preliminary Study,” JSP 10 (1992) 150: “a sort of 
admonition.” 

(78) Flusser, “The Second Benediction,” 333. 

(79) Loeb, “Les dix-huit bénédictions,” 18; Elbogen, “Geschichte des 
Achtzehngebets,” 517; Liber, “Structure and History of the Tefilah,” 354; Lévi, “Les 
dix-huit bénédictions et les Psaumes de Salomon,” 163. 

(80) Devorah Dimant, “The Qumran Manuscripts: Contents and Significance,” 
Time to Prepare the Way in the Wilderness (ed. D. Dimant and L. H. Schiffman; 
STDJ 16; Leiden: Brill, 1995) 48; Bergmeier, “Beobachtungen,” 42, 44-46; Zimmer- 
mann, Messianische Texte, 387-88; Niebuhr, “4Q521,2 II,” 163, 165, 166. On the 
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strongly confirms the non-Qumranic origin of the piece. 40521 2 ii 
1-15 comes from the Palestinian synagogue (or whatever its immedi- 
ate forerunner might have been), not from Qumran. The piece does, 
however, point to a lively interchange of people, ideas, and literature 
between the Qumran community and the hásidim. When we see that 
we are able to delineate a profile of the hásídim from this piece, a 
profile that agrees in large measure with the Psalms of Solomon and 
the Tefilla, we see now more clearly than ever before the implausibil- 
ity of the Hasidic origins hypothesis of the Qumran community. (81) 
40521 2 ii 1-15 stands out as an expression of the piety of the 
hdsidim of the Palestinian synagogue that is not that of the Qumran 
community, even if there may be occasional and significant 
commonalities between the two. 

Finally, our analysis allows us to deduce with a high degree of 
confidence the identity of the messianic figure of 4Q52/ 2 ii 1. There 
have been two questions with regard to the word mwn in this line. 
First, scholars have debated whether we should read the word as 
a singular (“his messiah”) or as a plural (“his messiahs” or “his 
anointed ones”), both being possible in Qumran orthography. (82) 
The second question has to do with what kind of messianic figure(s) 
(or “anointed ones”) he is (they are)—prophetic, royal, or priestly? (83) 


question of belief in the resurrection at Qumran, Emile Puech has been the most vocal 
in arguing that it was an accepted doctrine of the Essenes, for which reason he accepts 
the Qumranic origin of 40521 (DJD 25.38; more generally: volume 2 of idem, 
La croyance des esséniens en la vie future: immortalité, résurrection, vie éternelle ? 
[2 vols.; Paris: J. Gabalda, 1993]; also idem, “Messianism, Resurrection, and Escha- 
tology at Qumran and in the New Testament,” The Community of the Renewed Cov- 
enant [ed. Eugene Ulrich and James VanderKam; Notre Dame: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1994] 246-54). See also Hartmut Stegemann, Die Essener, Qumran, 
Johannes der Täufer und Jesus (Freiburg: Herder, 1993) 290-91. But against Puech 
and Stegemann see the cogent argumentation of John J. Collins, Apocalypticism in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (London: Routledge, 1997) 115-29; and George W. E. Nickelsburg, 
“Resurrection,” Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea Scrolls (2 vols.; ed. Lawrence H. 
Schiffman and James C. VanderKam; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000) 2.766. 

(81) For my critique of the Hasidic origins hypothesis, see Hultgren, From the 
Damascus Covenant, 227-30. 

(82) On the orthography see Puech, DJD 25.12 nn. 15 and 16, with reference to 
Elisha Qimron, The Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls (HSS 29; Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1986) 59; and Zimmermann, Messianische Texte, 385-86. Puech himself (DJD 
25.1, 12) leaves the question open. In favor of a plural reading are Niebuhr, “4Q521,2 
IL” 153-60 (esp. 158-59), although he leaves open the possibility of the singular; 
Stegemann, Die Essener, 50, 286; Becker “40521 und die Gesalbten,” 78 (Becker’s 
conclusion from the plural in 8,9 is hardly compelling: how do we know that the text 
in fragment 2 and the text in fragment 8 have anything to do with each other?). In 
favor of the singular are Florentino Garcia Martinez, “Messianische Erwartungen in 
den Qumranschriften,” Der Messias (ed. L. M. A. Schokel et al.; JBTh 8; Neukirchen- 
Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1993) 182-83; Collins, “Works,” 98-99; Zimmermann, 
Messianische Texte, 344-45, 385-86. 

(83) In favor of a prophetic figure or figures are Bergmeier, “Beobachtungen,” 
39, 44; Collins, “Works,” 99, 100, 110 (more specifically: Elijah or a prophet like 
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The lack of context due to the fragmentary state of the text has made 
this question difficult to answer. To my mind, however, the preceding 
analysis allows but one answer. We have here to do with a (single) 
royal messiah, the Davidic messiah. (84) Not only do the already 
noted parallels from the Psalms of Solomon and the Tefilla support 
this, since the latter texts are pervaded by references to the Davidic 
messiah, but the statement in 40521 2 ii 1-2 that “[the heavens] and 
the earth will listen to his messiah, [and nothing] that is in them will 
turn away from the commandment(s) of the holy ones (2w177)” finds 
a close parallel in Ps Sol 17:43, which says of the coming Davidic 
messiah that “his words will be as the words of the holy ones 
(Gyiov) in the midst of sanctified peoples.” (85) The latter verse ef- 
fectively equates the words of the Davidic messiah with the words of 
the angels. That is also what 40521 2 ii 2 implies, if we take the 
“holy ones” there to be the angels, which is the most likely interpre- 
tation. (86) Just as the heavens and the earth listen to the angels, so 
they will listen to the messiah. (87) 


Elijah [pp. 102, 105]); idem, The Scepter and the Star: The Messiahs of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and Other Ancient Literature (New York: Doubleday, 1995) 117-23; 
Zimmermann, Messianische Texte, 382-83, 387; Stegemann, Die Essener, 50. In 
favor of a royal messiah is Garcia Martinez, “Messianische Erwartungen,” 183-85. In 
favor of a priestly messianic figure (or figures) is Niebuhr, “4Q521,2 II,” 158. 
Becker, “4Q52/ und die Gesalbten,” 73-96 (esp. 78-81, 84, 92, 94), argues for a non- 
messianic prophetic figure. 

(84) Thereby I make no judgment on the identities of the messianic figures in 
40521 8,9 or 9,3. 

(85) Cf. Bergmeier, “Beobachtungen,” 43. Note also, however, 40541 9 i 3, 
which says (probably of the eschatological high priest), “his word is like the word of 
the heavens, and his teaching according to the will of God”; and 1QSb IV,23-25, 
which includes in the blessing for the high priest that God might raise him above the 
“holy ones” and that he might be like an angel. The overall framework of 40521, 
however, suggests that the royal messianic figure of Ps Sol 17 is the closer parallel. 

(86) There has been much debate about who the “holy ones” in 4Q52/ 2 ii 2 
are. Puech, DJD 25.12, argues that the “holy ones” are parallel to “those who seek 
the Lord.” Bergmeier, “Beobachtungen,” 44, suggests that DW? is used as a name 
for God (cf. p. 39 n. 9). Becker, “40521 und die Gesalbten,” 87-88, argues that 
owitp may refer (like mw) to prophetic figures or alternatively to a group of holy 
people. Stegemann, Die Essener, 50, favors an identification of the “holy ones” with 
angels and points to Jub 1:27-29; 2:1; and Gal 3:19 as evidence for the notion of 
angels as transmitters of the commandments of God. García Martínez, “Messianische 
Erwartungen,” 183 n. 26, considers angels one possibility among others. The parallel 
with Ps Sol 17 makes an interpretation with respect to angels the most likely. The an- 
gels are understood to be transmitters of God’s law or, as in the case of Ps Sol 17:43 
in dependence on Ps 89 (see below), the messiah and the angels are understood to be 
agents of God’s words and will. Zimmermann, Messianische Texte, 349-52, surveys a 
multitude of possibilities and considers it most likely that the “holy ones” are angels. 
Further he writes: “Die ‘Gebote der Heiligen’ stehen parallell zum Gehorsam gegen- 
über dem ‘Gesalbten’ in Z. 1. Beide Aussagen verbindet, daß die Befolgung des 
Willens Gottes angesprochen ist, der sowohl durch den (von Gottes Geist) “Gesalbten” 
als auch durch die (zu Gott gehórenden) ‘Heiligen’ vermittelt ist” (p. 349). 

(87) It is possible, of course, that lines 1 and 2 of 4Q52/ 2 ii mark the end of 
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If we ask how such an exalted understanding of the Davidic mes- 
siah was possible, we need only to consider where these ideas come 
from. Psalm of Solomon 17:43 is probably based on Ps 89:6-8, a 
Davidic, royal psalm. (88) This psalm speaks of the “assembly of the 
holy ones” and of the “council of the holy ones” (89:6, 8). The an- 
gels are portrayed as constituting a heavenly council, in the midst of 
which God is enthroned. Moreover, this psalm speaks of the throne of 
the Davidic dynasty, which will endure before God like the sun and 
moon forever and be an enduring witness in the skies (89:37-38). 
From this psalm it is not difficult to see how later interpreters will 
have thought that the coming Davidic messiah would have an exalted 
position (perhaps in heaven), not unlike the angels themselves. The 
comparison of the throne of David to the sun and the moon lent itself 
to an exalted image of the Davidic messiah. (89) If the angels can be 
said to be transmitters of God’s word and will, then surely, against 
the background of Ps 89, it will also have been possible for Jews of 
the time to say that the coming messiah would have an equally ex- 
alted status. Against this background we can understand why Ps Sol 
17:43 likens the words of the messiah to the words of the angels and 
why the author of 40521 2 ii 1 says that “the heavens and the earth 
will listen to [God’s] messiah,” just as they will not turn away from 
the commands of the angels.” (90) 


one psalm and that a new unit begins in line 3 (cf. Bergmeier, “Beobachtungen,” 39 
n. 7), in which case the “messiah(s)” of line 1 might have nothing to do with the rest 
of the piece. But there is no reason to assume this. There is a marginal sign between 
lines 3 and 4, but it is not clear what it means (cf. Puech, DJD 25.7, 10). In any case 
there is no reason to assume that it marks the beginning of a new section, since lines 3 
and 4 are easily comprehensible as belonging to the same paragraph. 

(88) The Hebrew word wisp (“holy one”) is used of angels in the OT only in 
Job 5:1; 15:15; Ps 89:6, 8; Dan 8:13; and Zech 14:5. The messianic context of Ps 
Sol 17:43 points to its derivation from Ps 89. 

(89) See further Paul G. Mosca, “Once Again the Heavenly Witness of Ps 
89:38,” JBL 105 (1986) 33-35, who points out that in Ps 89 the Davidic throne 
achieves a status like that of the angels. Collins, The Scepter and the Star, 142, com- 
ments: “the analogy between the throne and the heavenly bodies lies in its perma- 
nence, not in its location.” Nonetheless, Ps Sol 17:43 suggests that an interpretation 
with respect to location (or position) was possible. 

(90) In this connection we must note the remarkable text in the fragment 4049/ 
11 i 8-24, where an unidentified speaker says that he resides in heaven and counts 
himself among the divine beings (ax). Maurice Baillet (DJD 7.26-29) thought that 
this fragment was part of the Rule of War. Since then, however, scholars have come to 
recognize that the fragment is closer to the hódáyot (e.g., Schuller, “A Hymn from 
Cave 4,” 625-28; Martin Abegg, “Who Ascended to Heaven? 4Q491, 4Q427, and 
the Teacher of Righteousness,” Eschatology, Messianism, and the Dead Sea Scrolls 
[ed. Craig A. Evans and Peter W. Flint; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1997] 70-72). The 
fragment is closely parallel to 40471b and 40427 7 i 6-23. There has been much de- 
bate as to who the speaker in this text is. Baillet thought that it was the archangel 
Michael, based on his attribution of the fragment to the Rule of War. Subsequent com- 
mentators, however, noting that this particular fragment does not have a parallel in 
the Rule of War and that it is closer to the hdddyét, have suggested instead that the 
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Conclusion 


Through careful attention to the parallels between 40521 2 ii 1- 
15 and the second benediction of the Tefilla, and to the relationship 
of both of these texts to the Psalms of Solomon and the hdsidim, we 
have been able not only to clarify the historical situation and genre of 
this intriguing text from the Dead Sea Scrolls, but we have also been 
able to construct a theological and historical framework in which 
what is said about the messiah in 40521 2 ii 1, fragmentary though it 
is, makes good sense. This text gives expression to the piety of the 
hásídim, especially their trust and hope in God, their belief in the res- 
urrection of the dead, (91) and their expectation of the Davidic mes- 
siah who will be highly exalted. The text expresses what the hásidim 
believed God would do in the future, specifically, in the messianic 
era. The author understood the various “glorious deeds” (2 ii 11) that 
God would do not as acts of the messiah himself but as God’s acts in 
the messianic era. In other words, just as in the Tefilla the hope for 


speaker may be the Teacher of Righteousness (e.g., Abegg, ibid., 72). Others, how- 
ever, have disputed that identification, noting that the claim “that the speaker has al- 
ready been enthroned in heaven...exceeds anything found in the so-called Teacher 
hymns” (John J. Collins and Devorah Dimant, “A Thrice-Told Hymn: A Response to 
Eileen Schuller,” JOR 85 [1994] 154). Collins, ibid., 155, suggests that the speaker 
may be the eschatological high priest (see also idem, The Scepter and the Star, 147- 
49). Esther Eshel, “4Q47/B: A Self-Glorification Hymn,” RevQ 17 (1996) 194, 201- 
02, follows Collins and argues that scribes incorporated this self-glorification hymn 
into the hdddydt (cf. 1QH* XXVI,6-16) because they identified the eschatological fig- 
ure in it with the Teacher of Righteousness. That is a plausible hypothesis. There is 
some reason to think, however, that the speaker could be a royal messianic figure, at 
least in the present text of 40491. Line 22 apparently speaks of the establishing of the 
horn of the messiah (cf. / Sam 2:10), although the text is fragmentary and so this 
reading is uncertain. Eshel, “40471B,” 193 (cf. p. 201), has argued that this may be a 
secondary addition, since it does not appear in 40427. Even if that is so, it does not 
exclude the possibility that a royal messianic figure is the speaker (perhaps a later 
redactor understood him to be a royal messianic figure). Eshel herself, ibid., 196, has 
noted that there are echoes of Ps 89 in this text and that exaltation on a throne is 
promised the righteous in 40521 2 ii 7. Both Ps 89 and 40521 have messianic con- 
tent. Zimmermann, Messianische Texte, 303, also notes the affinities to Ps 89 and 
suggests that this psalm “stellt eine múgliche ‘Schriftgrundlage’ fiir 4Q491 Fr. 11 I 
dar.” In the end Zimmermann prefers to interpret 40491 of a priestly figure (pp. 308, 
310), although he keeps open the possibility of a royal interpretation (pp. 303, 304). 
Note that 4Q38/ 15,7-8, a text with heavy dependence on Ps 89, may also imply an 
exalted position of the messiah, although the fragmentary state of the text makes it 
impossible to be sure. In any case, it speaks (on the most likely reading) of a messiah 
who is “taught” by God, and Zimmermann, ibid., 227, notes the parallel with Ps Sol 
17:32, a psalm which, as we have seen, attributes an exalted status to the messiah. At 
the present time, it seems, the identity of the speaker in 40497 11 i 12-18 must remain 
uncertain. 

(91) The suggestion of Hans Kvalbein, “The Wonders of the End-Time: Meta- 
phoric Language in 4Q521 and the Interpretation of Matthew 11.5 par.,” JSP 18 
(1998) 87-110, that the healing of the sick and the raising of the dead are merely 
metaphorical in 4Q52/ 2 ii 12 is untenable. 
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the coming of the Davidic messiah (fifteenth benediction) stands 
alongside of hope for healing (second and eighth benedictions) and 
resurrection (second benediction) as acts of God, so it is in 40521 2 ii 
1-15. 

These conclusions lead to a number of interesting questions 
about Jesus” answer to John the Baptist in Matt 11:2-6//Luke 7:18-23 
that cannot be treated here. The parallels between this gospel text and 
40521 are so close that one can hardly doubt that for his answer Je- 
sus drew on messianic expectations such as we find in 40521. What 
is striking, however, is that while in 40521 the “glorious deeds” are 
acts of God in the messianic era rather than acts of the messiah him- 
self, the implication of Matt 11:2-6//Luke 7:18-23 is that the miracu- 
lous deeds enumerated therein testify to Jesus as the “coming one” 
precisely because Jesus has done them. A question for further re- 
search, therefore, would be what the christological import of this gos- 
pel text is in light of the messianic expectations that we have studied 
above. Does Jesus’ answer reflect a development in messianic expec- 
tations that had already occurred in Judaism before his time, or is Je- 
sus’ answer a unique formulation of his own? Might we have in 
4Q521 a missing link in the development that would lead to the idea 
of a miracle-working (Davidic) messiah? Such a messianic idea 
seems to be presupposed in the gospels, but the origins of the idea 
have long puzzled scholars. (92) Another question is: If Jesus’ an- 
swer reflects the messianic expectation of a particular strand of Pales- 
tinian Judaism (that of the hásidim), would John the Baptist (who 
came from the priesthood) have accepted Jesus’ answer? Finally, all 
of this raises a question about Jesus’ own relationship to the hásidim. 
Would he have counted himself among their number? (93) Or was he 
simply familiar with these kinds of messianic expectations from the 
synagogue? (94) 
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(92) See, e.g., J. Louis Martyn, History and Theology in the Fourth Gospel (2nd 
ed.; Nashville: Abingdon, 1979) 95-100. 4Q52/ could provide evidence for another 
origin for the idea, along with Martyn’s own solution (see pp. 99-100, 110-11). 
Collins, “The Works of the Messiah,” 110, takes a different overall approach to 
40521 from that presented here, but he raises the same issue: “We have suggested 
that the messiah in question was an anointed prophet, as in Isaiah 61, and that he was 
the agent of the wonderful works of God. If this is correct, these works were consid- 
ered ‘works of the messiah,’ as well as of God, before the Gospels.” 

(93) I mean the hdsidim of the synagogues as discussed in this article, not the 
hásidim of Geza Vermes’s “charismatic Judaism,” among whom he (far too nar- 
rowly) places Jesus (Jesus the Jew: A Historian’s Reading of the Gospels [Philadel- 
phia: Fortress Press, 1973] 69-80, 223). 

(94) Note that Benjamin Bacon, “The Q Section on John the Baptist and the 
Shemoneh Esra,” JBL 45 (1926) 41-47, already drew attention to the parallels be- 
tween Matt 11:2-6//Luke 7:18-23 and the second benediction. 


QUMRAN HYMNOLOGY AND PIYYUT: 


Contrast and Comparison 


Summary 


Poetical compositions found in manuscripts and scrolls from Qumran 
may have much in common with Hebrew liturgical poetry (Piyyútf) from the 
first to the seventh centuries CE, the hymnology of the late antique and early 
medieval synagogue. In this contribution I should like to present a few obser- 
vations pertaining to both Qumran poetry and the Piyyút of the so-called pre- 
classical and classical period (third-seventh centuries), firstly, on their rela- 
tionship to biblical chant, specifically the Book of Psalms; secondly on their 
liturgical purposes and their position as official or unofficial parts of Jewish 
hymnography; and thirdly, on theological and aesthetic appreciation of these 
types of Jewish poetry by religious authority. 


Introduction 


contrastive research implies an essential difference of time and 

situation between the composers of Qumran and the hymnists of 
the synagogue who indeed have represented distinct religious com- 
munities. It will be equally clear that no element of direct dependence 
is involved here, but in a diachronical perspective interdependence 
can be observed: the poetical texts from Qumran and the poetry of 
the synagogue can be considered as two links in a chain of poetical 
traditions leading back to biblical poetry and psalmody. This can be 
testified by the extensive use of hymnodic phrases and expressions 
based upon biblical language or derived from poetic sections in 
Scripture. 

It is easy to understand that at an early stage in investigations 
into the issues raised by the findings of the Genizah and Qumran, 
scholars were hardly attracted to hymnography. Pre-classical exam- 
ples of piyyútim which were composed from the second to the fifth 
centuries CE were at first sight so close to the biblical standard that 


[: exploring Qumran and Piyyit it will be clear aforehand that this 
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they did not generate special attention. The same can be said of the 
first Qumran psalm manuscripts which resembled the biblical psalms 
in both content and arrangement. (1) The Qumran findings of apocry- 
phal psalms marked a definite step forward in the investigations into 
their literary and liturgical status. Their language still depends much 
on biblical material to such an extent that some scholars firstly dis- 
missed these psalms as mechanical imitations of their biblical pred- 
ecessors. Early studies of the Hdddydt or Thanksgiving Hymns 
qualify this collection of compositions as ‘a mosaic of Old Testament 
quotations,’ ‘a patchwork of phrases from the masoretic psalter,’ ‘ex- 
pansions from the canonical Hebrew psalter,’ and the like. (2) Such 
definitions are not reiterated in present times, because gradually one 
has understood that alongside the anthological style of the hymns re- 
arrangement and rewording of biblical passages demand a closer look 
to the text. (3) Poetic modifications and interventions of the biblical 
text appear to imply certain theological presuppositions and develop- 
ments. In the Plea for Deliverance, an apocryphal psalm from the 
Psalms Scroll 11QPsa, column XIX, line 15, the phrase of Ps. 
119,133b, we-al taslet bi kol awen — ‘May any iniquity not rule over 
me’ becomes al taSlet bi satan — ‘May Satan not rule over me’. Such 
an example shows that a scriptural passage, regardless of its usual 
connotation, can absorb a new and quite unrelated meaning from the 
context or the climate in which it occurs in the apocryphal psalm. (4) 


It seems to me that the nuanced ways in which Scripture is used 
in Qumran poetry can be studied from the characteristics of biblical 
references in compositions of a later date. A mixture of verbatim quo- 


(1) My sincere thanks to Prof. Dr. Eibert Tigchelaar and Dr. Mladen Popovic 
for their invaluable advice. Peter W. Flint, The Dead Sea Psalm Scrolls & the Book of 
Psalms (Leiden: Brill 1997), 7-9. 

(2) Eileen M. Schuller, Non-Canonical Psalms from Qumran, A Pseudepi- 
graphic Collection (Harvard Semitic Studies 28; Atlanta: Scholars Press 1986), 10. In 
contrast to the questionable destination of the Héddyot it is communis opinio among 
Qumran scholars that the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (Sirot ‘Olat Haxsabbat) and 
theWords of the Lights (Divrey Hamme ’drot) are to be defined as liturgical composi- 
tions. 

(3) E.g., the study of Julie A. Hughes, Scriptural Allusions and Exegesis in the 
Hodayot (STDJ 59; Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2006), 41-46; John Elwolde, “The 
Hodayot’s Use of the Psalter: Text-Critical Contributions (Book I),” in: Bob 
Becking and Eric Peels (Eds.), Psalms and Prayers: Papers Read at the Joint 
Meeting of the Society of Old Testament Study and Het Oudtestamentisch 
Werkgezelschap in Nederland en Belgié, Apeldoorn August 2006, (Leiden-Boston: 
Brill, 2007), 79-108. 

(4) Florentino Garcia Martinez, The Dead Sea Scrolls Translated, The Qumran 
Texts in English (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 306. The Psalms Scroll of Qumran cave 11 is a 
combination of canonical and apocryphal Psalms with quite a few variations in detail: 
Ulrich Dahmen, Psalmen- und Psalter-Rezeption im Friihjudentum, Rekonstruktion, 
Textbestand, Struktur und Pragmatik der Psalmenrolle 11QPs* aus Qumran (STDJ 
49; Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2003), 89, 298. 
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tation and paraphrase can be observed in poetic benedictions from the 
second and third centuries. One well-known example is aser héni 
‘azat goyim for the festival of Purim, recited after reading the scroll 
of Esther. The poem starts with the relativum aser, and it is believed 
that a blessing formula preceded the verses: “Blessed be God, our 
God, king of the world”: (5) 


aser héni “azat goyim wayyafer mahSevot “arúmim 

beqúm “aleynú adam rasa‘ nézer zādōn mizzera* ‘Amaléq 

ga’ah ve‘osré wekarah lo bor, úgedullató yaqsah lo laked 

dimmah venaf30 lilkód wenilkad, biqqēš lehasmid wenismad mehérah 
Haman hódia* éyvat avótáw, we‘orer sin’at ahim labánim 


Who thwarted the plan of the Gentiles, and defeated the thought of cun- 
ning people; 

When a wicked man stood up against us, a sprout of evil from the seed 
of Amalek; 

Proud of his richness he dug himself a hole, his arrogance let him fall 
into a trap; 

He thought by himself to trap, but he was trapped, he wanted to destroy, 
he was destroyed quickly; 

Haman announced the enmity of his ancestors, and caused hatred of 
brothers for the children ... 


These first five lines from the introduction of this poem presup- 
poses a fact already familiar to the listener or reader: Haman is the 
son of Hamdatha who is from the family of Agag. The name Agag 
appears three times in I Samuel 15 in connection with the people of 
Amalek, the traditional archenemy of Israel. Here we identify an in- 
terpretive expansion found in midrashic literature, however, the 
anonymous composer explicitly mentions the name of Haman in the 
last line quoted here. He qualifies Haman as the perpetrator of his 
ancestors’ evildoing against the Jews and as the man who transmits 
the lasting hatred of brothers, the eternal quarrel between Jacob and 
Esau, to their descendants. This interpretive motif is of enormous im- 
portance for rabbinic thinking. Poetic benedictions like this one, and 
other genres of Hebrew poetry from the first centuries CE, such as the 
Qinot for the Ninth of Av, the “Avódot for Yom Kippur, and the 
Hosa‘not for Sukkot, are clearly characterized by imitation of scrip- 


(5) L Davidson, Thesaurus of Medieval Hebrew Poetry, volume 1 (New York: 
The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1924, reprint New York: Ktav Pub- 
lishing House, 1970), entry 8215; Eileen M. Schuller, “The Use of Biblical Terms as 
Designations for Non-Biblical Hymnic and Prayer Compositions,” in: M.E. Stone 
and E.G. Chazon (Eds.), Biblical Perspectives: Early Use and Interpretation of the 
Bible in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls, Proceedings of the First International Sympo- 
sium of the Orion Center for the Study of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Associated Litera- 
ture, 12014 May, 1996 (STDJ 28; Leiden: Brill, 1998), 207-222; Shulamit Elizur, 
“The Use of Biblical Verses in Hebrew Liturgical Poetry,” in: James Kugel (Ed.), 
Prayers That Cite Scripture (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2006), 83-100. 
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tural contents: not merely verbal presence of biblical vocabulary and 
phraseology, but also words and formulae which immediately evoke 
associations for everyone familiar with the Bible. Also formal imita- 
tion of stylistic devices like the use of acrostics and parallelismus 
membrorum is outstanding in these genres. What we find in these po- 
etic texts is ranging from true quotations to free use of biblical idiom 
and vocabulary for creative interpretive purposes. The legitimization 
or defense of such so-to-speak “derived” poetry could be attained by 
appealing to the poetic examples of the Bible and the position of song 
and poetry in the Temple. 


Psalmody and Hymnography 


Canonical psalms and biblical chant continued to be highly ap- 
preciated in their proper religious environment. The recitation of 
psalms could easily be performed as an act of both personal devotion 
and regular communal service. Considering their historical and liter- 
ary status in early synagogue and also in the early church estimations 
of their value have gone in quite different directions, and many 
doubts remain when we try to measure the traditional appreciation of 
biblical poetry against the qualities of early Jewish and Christian lit- 
urgy. (6) If we wish to consider its influence on Qumran and Piyyút 
— and I can add Byzantine church poetry as well —, our evidence in 
the strict sense is confined. A crucial and difficult problem confronts 
us at the outset: the varied ways in which psalms and biblical hymns 
themselves became part of standard liturgy. One observation of con- 
trast can show how religious authorities in synagogue and church re- 
sponded to its existence. In the ancient church there was an increas- 
ing tendency to prefer psalms in order to avoid liturgical disharmony 
caused by the insertion of new religious poetry. The elevated quali- 
ties, together with the social significance of this early Christian po- 
etry, gave it an important position in heretical, specifically gnostic 
circles. These hymns and prayers had a wide appeal, and church au- 
thorities, therefore, argued that this type of individual poetry should 
never reach a broader Christian audience because of its destabilizing 
and pluralizing effect. The early output of unorthodox poetry as well 
as the corpus of orthodox prayers and hymns, many of which could 
also originally have been mere ecstatic improvisations, was multiply- 
ing and by the fourth century seem to have become so numerous that 


(6) Esther G. Chazon with the collaboration of Ruth A. Clements and Avital 
Pinnick (Eds.), Liturgical Perspectives: Prayer and Poetry in Light of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Proceedings of the Fifth International Symposium of the Orion Center for the 
Study of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Associated Literature, 19-23 January, 2000 (STDJ 
48; Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2003); Ulrich Dahmen, Psalmen- und Psalter-Rezeption im 
Friihjudentum, esp. pp. 22-23; also Russell C.D. Arnold, The Social Role of Liturgy 
in the Religion of the Qumran Community (STDJ 60; Leiden: Brill, 2006). 
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the Council of Laodicea prohibited in Canon 59 all so-called ‘private 
psalms’ (psalmoi idiotikoi) from being recited just like books which 
do not belong to the canon (akanonista biblia). Only appointed 
chorists were allowed to sing the hymns ‘according to the record of 
hymnist’ (apo diphtheras psallontoon), that is to say, as they were 
found in the official hymnals. The chanting of psalms alongside short 
doxologies like Amen, Hallelujah, Hosanna or Kyrie eleison were 
meant as an antidote in order to meet the needs of standard Christian 
service and to guarantee the uniformity of worship. At a later stage 
we find in the church of the Byzantines that the singing of psalms and 
hymns, presumably a part of liturgy that was performed by the con- 
gregation, has become part of the introduction to the metrical sermon 
known as kontakion, linking it to what has gone before in the service. 
This is what we encounter in the oeuvre of Romanos the Melodist 
(sixth century), for instance, in the first strophes of his Hymn on the 
Man Possessed With Devils or his First Hymn on the Ten Virgins. (7) 
Such tendencies reveal how the church had to reconcile two opposing 
processes for the theological guidance of the individual and the 
collectivity. For the sake of fixity of divine worship free literary prac- 
tice of the individual had to be excluded from liturgical use. For the 
sake of religious needs over the course of time a variety of psalms 
and poetic texts was incorporated within the framework of fixed com- 
munal prayer in accordance with the theoretical theological tradition 
of Christianity. 


Liturgy and Hymnology 


In the early synagogue a similar indication can be found of using 
psalms for the sake of stabilization of Jewish liturgy. Originally, cer- 
tain biblical psalms or selections of them known as the Hallel were 
attached to the scheme of prayer on the days of the week, the Sab- 
baths or the festivals. One can suppose that there were certain theo- 
logical reasons for the choice of psalms which acquired a place 
among obligatory blessings and compulsory formulae. Fixed statu- 
tory prayer by its very nature is not concerned itself with concrete 
experiences, but with national memories and religious ideas which 


(7) Marjorie Carpenter, Kontakia of Romanos, Byzantine Melodist, I: On the 
Person of Christ; H: On Christian Life (Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 
1970-1973), I: 109-118: On the Man Possessed with Devils; II: 151-165: On the Ten 
Virgins I; José Grosdidiers de Matons, Romanos le Mélode Hymnes, Introduction, 
texte critique, traduction et notes, Tome V: Nouveau Testament (XLVI-L) et hymnes 
de circonstance (LI-LVI) (Sources Chrétiennes 283; Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 
1981), No. 51. An interesting observation with regard to the later kontakia was made 
by Alexander Ligas in his thesis Sunday Matins in the Byzantine Cathedral Rite: 
Music and Liturgy, University of British Columbia 1996, pp. 41-42: Ligas argues that 
these hymns were paraliturgical compositions, designed to be inserted between the li- 
turgical horae. 
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had become accepted by worshippers over the course of generations. 
This fact is likewise evident in the fixed prayers of the synagogue, 
which do not allude to events, ideas or experiences rooted in the ac- 
tual life of individuals and their struggle as a religious group. The 
biblical Psalms of the Hallél are a classical example of conventional 
anonymity in order to convey religious and ideological messages and 
to express communal ideas in a standard way. These chants publicly 
proclaim God's greatness with words of praise, and this explains why 
a number of thanksgiving and supplicatory psalms on the part of the 
individual who is suffering or the sick person or the one who is pur- 
sued, etc., are excluded from ritual routine. Notwithstanding this, per- 
sonal religious feeling and human emotion were sought to be ex- 
pressed in a way, so that other individuals in present, or in later 
generations, might identify with them. It is this paradox which char- 
acterizes the position of psalmody within the context of statutory 
Jewish prayer. (8) 

Moreover, it is typical of the rabbinic attitude towards the book 
of psalms that they emphasize the exegetical value of the psalm 
verses rather than the poetic value. The biblical collection of psalms 
never turned into a mere psalter or a book of songs in Judaism, but 
was in the first place an essential part of the interpretive tradition of 
the rabbis and the classical synagogue poets themselves who prima- 
rily cite psalm verses in their compositions for exegetical purposes. 
Psalms as much as the Song of Songs and other biblical poetry are to 
be understood as components of one sacred, canonized religious text 
which served as an authoritative source of hermeneutic-midrashic ac- 
tivity. The delicate position of the psalms between liturgy and ex- 
egesis is a hotly debated issue in the writings of Saadiah Gaon (tenth 
century). In some fragments of the introduction to his Siddúr, in his 
Bible commentaries and in his polemical remarks about the Karaites 
we find that Saadiah did not qualify the Book of Psalms as an exclu- 
sive liturgical work or communal prayerbook for the people of Israel, 
but rather as an exegetical guidebook and a book of praise, suitable 
for reading and not for singing, as an addition to standard communal 
prayer and definitely not as a substitute for it. (9) According to 


(8) Stefan C. Reif, Judaism and Hebrew Prayer (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1993), 130-133; on early Jewish prayer, including Qumran, Ben Sira, 
and rabbinic liturgy: ibid., Problems with Prayers: Studies in the Textual History of 
Early Rabbinic Liturgy (Studia Judaica, Forschungen zur Wissenschaft des Judentums 
37; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2006); see also footnote 32. 

(9) James L. Kugel, The Idea of Biblical Poetry: Parallellism and Its History 
(New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1981), 183-185; Uriel Simon, Four 
Approaches to the Book of Psalms. From Saadiah Gaon to Abraham ibn Ezra 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1991), 24-44; Adele Berlin, Biblical 
Poetry through Medieval Jewish Eyes (Bloomington and Indianapolis: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1991), 16-26; Robert Brody, “Liturgical Uses of the Book of Psalms in 
the Geonic Period,” Prayers That Cite Scripture, 61-82; Joseph Yahalom, “From the 
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Saadiah, one could not fulfill one’s obligation to pray by reciting 
psalms. The view of the Karaite scholar Yefet ben ‘Eli (late tenth 
century) is in much accordance with the objectives of Karaism ex- 
actly the opposite: the psalms were obligatory, prophetic prayers, 
composed by different authors, divinely inspired, and compiled by an 
inspired editor. They were intended to fill Israel’s need for all times; 
thus any later prayers were, at the least, superfluous. Because they 
were prophetic and eternal, the psalms could always be interpreted as 
pertaining to one’s own days. Yefet applied their interpretation to 
contemporary polemics between Rabbanites and Karaites in a manner 
similar to the Qumran pesharim and analogous to the exegetical at- 
tempts of finding specific references to current events in psalms as 
well as elsewhere in Scripture (by the way, this tendency is even 
stronger in the writings of the Karaite Salmon ben Yeruham who also 
tried to refute the accusation that the Karaite approach towards bibli- 
cal exegesis could be defined as derek bnéy Zádoq, “the manner of 
the sons of Zadok’). (10) On the other hand, some of Yefet ben ‘Eli’s 
methods and approaches almost seem to anticipate those of today, es- 
pecially such questions as the process of composition and redaction 
of the Book of Psalms. 


Many Qumranologists have addressed questions of influence by 
biblical poetry upon Qumran hymns and songs with regard to lan- 
guage, style and contents, but the opinions are widely divergent, per- 
haps not too surprising after this short examination of problems with 
regard to biblical psalmody itself. Bilhah Nitzan who published a 
major work on Qumran prayer and religious poetry in 1994, summa- 
rizes the various points of view and concludes that later psalms were 
modelled upon biblical poems, but much of it is still open to contro- 
versy. (11) The study of the Qumran collections of hymns encounters 
problems similar to those found in the study of biblical psalmody. In 


Material to the Spiritual: Scriptural Allusions and Their Developments in Judeo- 
Arabic Liturgical Poetry,” Prayers That Cite Scripture, 101-119. 

(10) The Qumran community occasionally called itself bney Zadogq, cf. Peter 
W. Flint and James C. Vanderkam (Eds.), The Dead Sea Scrolls after Fifty Years, 
A Comprehensive Assessment (Leiden: Brill, 1998-1999): see the contributions of 
James Vanderkam, “Identity and History of the Community,” 499-500, and Joseph 
A. Fitzmyer, “Paul and the Dead Sea Scrolls,” 600. Also Joseph M. Baumgarten, 
“The Pharisaic-Sadducean Controversies about Purity, and the Qumran Texts,” Jour- 
nal of Jewish Studies 31 (1980): 157-170; W.J. van Bekkum, “The Karaite Jacob 
al-Qirgisani (Tenth Century) on Christianity and the Christians,” Syriac Polemics in 
Honour of Gerrit Jan Reinink (Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 170; Louvain: 
Peeters, 2007), 189-190. 

(11) Bilhah Nitzan, Qumran Prayer & Religious Poetry (STDJ 12; Leiden: 
Brill, 1994), 18-19; Nitzan’s views were discussed in Julie A. Hughes’ book Scrip- 
tural Allusions, 21-24. The main weakness of Nitzan’s argument was in assuming that 
the thanksgiving hymns are a uniform collection. Modern Qumran scholarship adds 
new support to the recognition of the stylistic and thematic diversity of these hymns. 
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a more recent article, Eileen M. Schuller has considered the differing 
roles of biblical psalmody and other types of poetry in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. She concludes that ultimately the determination of the use 
and function of the poetic corpus will not be resolved exclusively by 
analysis of the texts. The poetic texts themselves hardly give any 
clear signs of their purpose, but contain phenomena which might suit 
one or another liturgical function. (12) Also here one tends to distin- 
guish between communal characteristics intended for divine worship, 
and personal statements about the feelings and sufferings of the indi- 
vidual, tending to support the idea that these songs were written for 
their own sake. Further study of religious poetry from Qumran has 
shown that a general classification may be conducted in the light of 
the characteristics just mentioned: hymns can be composed in an ob- 
ligatory form which suggests that they were written for practical or 
liturgical use, or they reveal literary freedom, and therefore they are 
not explicitly intended for prayer. (13) One can try to draw such con- 
clusions for the Qumran hymns, but it is harder to argue substantively 
for their cultivated anonymous composers. Did they write their songs, 
particularly the Héddaydt, according to the literary characteristics of 
Scripture as a result of common practice or was there indeed room for 
some kind of personal choice or taste? Questioning this aspect of 
Qumran hymnography is at the same time interconnected with a 
number of other main issues concerning status, function and intention 
of poetic units in Qumran. 

Much of what we have just argued, pertains to the anonymous 
pre-piyyutic composers and the classical hymnists of the fifth, sixth 
and seventh centuries. We do not know in rabbinic Judaism whether 
people chose to write in verse because of a certain theoretical or offi- 
cial stance. (14) We also do not know what hakámim, darsánim, 
metúrgemánim, high functionaries in the community, let alone the 
composers themselves, thought of any special attention to poetry 


(12) Eileen M. Schuller, “Some Reflections on the Function and Use of Poeti- 
cal Texts among the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in: Esther Chazon (Ed.), Liturgical Perspec- 
tives; Prayer and Poetry in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 173-190. 

(13) Daniel K. Falk, Daily, Sabbath, and Festival Prayers in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (STDJ 27; Leiden: Brill, 1998), and also in Sapiential, Liturgical & Poetical 
Texts from Qumran, Proceedings of the Third Meeting of the International Organiza- 
tion for Qumran Studies, Published in Memory of Maurice Baillet, (STDJ 35; Leiden: 
Brill, 2000), 106-126: Falk observes in these studies that a genetic link between the 
prayers found at Qumran and the much later piyyat cannot be established (although he 
speaks about ‘partial continuity’), but their language points in some instances to a 
post-biblical prayer tradition — albeit drawing on biblical resources — which is re- 
flected in the Dead Sea Scrolls but also in medieval liturgical poetry. However, he 
only refers to medieval Ashkenazi piyyút for the High Holidays but he does not draw 
any parallel with earlier hymnographic developments in Palestine and Babylonia. 

(14) This is in accordance with the view that at the time there were no official 
rabbinic academies in Palestine: Catherine Heszer, The Social Structure of the Rab- 
binic Movement in Roman Palestine (Tiibingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1997), 195-214. 
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within regular Jewish observance. Technical treatises or systematic 
treatments of Jewish poetic practices are absent. No talmudic pas- 
sage, rabbinic document or halakhic rule has been handed down from 
the period of Late Antiquity or early Middle Ages that reveals any 
specific condition or reservation towards religious hymnology, apart 
from the rather vague allusion by a Babylonian author called Pirqoy 
ben Ba'aboy to its historical relevance under Byzantine oppression. 
Saadiah’s Book of Egron is a unique attempt to set a standard for po- 
etic production in Hebrew but his points of view relate to linguistics 
rather than ideology. (15) However, we have every reason for think- 
ing that Jewish communities attached great importance to poetic crea- 
tivity for the sake of synagogal liturgy, firstly clearly destined for fes- 
tivals and outstanding Sabbaths, but in a later stage for really every 
weekly Sabbath. (16) Undoubtedly, poetry gained enormous prestige 
within Judaism within the course of these centuries. 


Poetry and Authority 


What then can we learn from these hymns which at a certain 
moment were systematically ‘produced,’ so to speak, by professional 
hazzánim (cantors) or paytanim (poets)? The Jewish composers of 
the first centuries CE wrote in Hebrew or Aramaic verse — perhaps 
also in Greek — with one essential thought in mind: to leave the nar- 
rative core of the biblical text untouched as a first prerequisite of fi- 
delity to the original. Poems possibly entered the liturgical domain 
without the feeling of any distinction between biblical and non-bibli- 
cal chant being stressed in synagogue. It seems that rabbinic authori- 
ties and a synagogue audience that was increasingly keen on poetry, 
considered poetic additions to standard prayer in terms of evolution, 
not revolution, taking into account that the classical mainstream gen- 
res such as the Qedūštā and the Yézér are composite works consisting 
of a series of poems deliberately put in a specific order. Even the so- 
called ‘sudden’ rise of the Piyyút in sixth-century Byzantine Palestine 
could reflect a continued belief in the artistic values of poetry in its 
organic relationship to liturgy. The poets tried to bring their craft into 
agreement with the demands of religious piety and were permitted or 
permitted themselves to recast biblical as well as midrashic themes in 
a manner which would not offend the doctrinal sensibilities of rab- 
binic authority. Piyyút research has convincingly shown that the Jew- 
ish poets who held a high position in the synagogal hierarchy were 
proficient in the formal and lyrical use of scriptural language and 
themes, perfecting their techniques and using them in a variety of 


(15) Nehemya Aloni, Ha’Egron, Kitab *Usúl al-Shi‘r al-‘Ibrani by Rav Se‘adyah 
Ga’on (Jerusalem: The Academy of the Hebrew Language, 1969). 

(16) Joseph Yahalom, Poetry and Society in Jewish Galilee of Late Antiquity 
(Tel Aviv: Hakkibbutz Hameuchad, 1999). 
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ways in their compositions. (17) A poetic language was being 
formed, which continued to reflect Jewish beliefs in the values of the 
Torah and other books of the Hebrew Bible. This language is often 
qualified as an esoteric idiom, but in fact establishes a continuation of 
Classical and Rabbinic Hebrew allowing new directions in Hebrew 
lexicon, grammar and syntax. The exploitation of biblical vocabulary 
and diction within the poetic text, the adherence to the scriptural 
reading traditions of the weekly Sabbaths and annual festivals, the 
presence of fixed words and verse endings for the sake of poetic 
structure, all this can be adduced as evidence that the poets did not 
want to affect the essence of themes and motifs derived from the bib- 
lical original, a clear sign of their intimate involvement with the mes- 
sage of Scripture. At the same time, this framework of biblical sub- 
jects allowed the individual poet to demonstrate in miniature his 
virtuosity in handling details of the biblical text with the sanction of 
specific reference to rabbinic exegesis, thus arriving at a distinctively 
poetic synthesis of narrative and interpretation. (18) 

Early Christian poets were equally aware of their precarious po- 
sition: the early fourth-century Christian Latin composer Iuvencus 
wished to bring scriptural content (corresponding with the Latin term 
res) and external stylistic elaboration (ornatus) into a new synthesis, 
a versification of the biblical narrative in a stylistically improved 
form which would not offend the literary sensibilities of the educated 
classes. The Christian poets also knew how to value the ideological 
and political effects of their works. Hilary of Poitiers (fourth century) 
writes in his commentary on Psalm 66:4, ‘All the earth worships 
You; they sing praises to You, sing praises to Your name,’ the fol- 
lowing lines: “Let anyone standing outside the church hear the voice 
of praying people, let him notice the powerful sound of hymns, and 
let him accept the response of a pious act of faith among ritual and 
sacramental duties. It is necessary to terrify every enemy and to fight 
against the devil, to gain victory over death by the faith of resurrec- 


(17) Shulamit Elizur, “The Congregation in the Synagogue and the Ancient 
Qedushta,” Knesset Ezra, Literature and Life in the Synagogue, Studies Presented to 
Ezra Fleischer (Jerusalem: Yad Izhak Ben-Zvi, 1994), 171-190. On the relation be- 
tween key words and key themes see Ophir Miinz-Manor, “Structural Ornamentations 
and Figurative Language in the Ancient Piyyut,” Essays in Memory of Menahem 
Zulay, Jerusalem Studies in Hebrew Literature 21, (2007): 19-38. See also Michael 
D. Swartz, “The Power and Role of Hebrew Poetry in Late Antiquity,” Continuity 
and Renewal: Jews and Judaism in Byzantine-Christian Palestine (Jerusalem: Yad 
Izhak Ben Zvi — New York: The Jewish Theological Seminary, 2004), 452-462: 
Swartz primarily focuses on contemporary Latin poetry and Hékalót mysticism in de- 
fence of the idea that both Piyyút and Hékalot serve a (distinct) ritual practice. How- 
ever, his arguments with regard to the common use of ‘Listenwissenschaft’ (the sci- 
ence of listing things) remain rather vague. 

(18) Tzvi Novick, “Praying with the Bible: Speech situation in the Qedushta’ot 
of Yannai and Bar Megas,” Masoret ha-Piyyut 5 (2008) (forthcoming). 
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tion. That is what our raising voice of rejoicing effectuates.” Simi- 
larly, Ambrose, bishop of Milan (ca. 339-397), testifies in the Pro- 
logue to his Explanatio Psalmorum that he is aware of both the politi- 
cal and aesthetical values of his verses, which he considers as 
essential parts of the virtues of psalmodizing in church: Psalmus 
enim benedictio populi est, dei laus, plebis laudatio, plausus omnium, 
sermo universorum, vox ecclesiae, fidei canora confessio, auctoritatis 
plena devotio, libertatis laetitia, clamor iocunditatis, laetitiae 
resultatio, “A hymn is truly a blessing of the people, a praise to God, 
a eulogy of the multitude, an approbation of all, an expression of the 
collectivity, the voice of the church, a melodious confession of faith, 
the strong devotion to authority, the joy of freedom, a cry of delight, 
a reverberation of pleasure.” (19) 


The classical period of the Piyyūt, sixth and seventh centuries, 
shows a high level of poetic refinement in the use of techniques to re- 
formulate and consolidate the biblical topoi into a unified series of 
piyyútim within the framework of the afore-mentioned composition 
intended for the qedūšāh prayer on shabbat, the Qediista. This type of 
poem indicates some characteristic features: the strong reliance on 
comparisons and contrasts to articulate the motifs of the biblical nar- 
rative, the use of scriptural typologies or kinnūyīm in order to expand 
the poetic language, the observance of strict selective and often struc- 
tural principles in the use of biblical words as fixed key-words. It is 
not typical, though certainly not unusual, for classical poets like 
Yannai (sixth century) and El‘azar birabbi Qallir (seventh century) to 
take a more personal stand on behalf of the community and to voice a 
more personal reaction in the larger interest of persuasion, as in scrip- 
tural text itself. A fine example is Yannai’s poem for Gen. 32:3 when 
the entire impact of the composition is that of emphasis upon the way 
the story of the encounter between Jacob and Esau prefigures the his- 
torical events between Israel and the Roman or Byzantine Empire, 
between Judaism and Christianity. (20) In his Hymn on Jacob and 
Esau, Romanos the Melodist also relates to Jacob and Esau, but then 
as prototypes of Christianity and Judaism respectively. He explicitly 
states: “Esau prefigured the Jews, Jacob presents us in advance with 
the image of the Christians.” (21) By means of this and other more 


(19) Institutio Generalis Liturgiae Horarum luxta Ritum Sanctae Mediolanen- 
sis Ecclesiae, Caput II: De Variis Liturgiae Horarum Elementis; Hans Jorg auf der 
Maur, Das Psalmenverstándnis des Ambrosius von Mailand, Ein Beitrag zum Deu- 
tungshintergrund der Psalmenverwendung im Gottesdienst der Alten Kirche (Leiden: 
Brill, 1977), 25-28. 

(20) W.J. van Bekkum, “The Hidden Reference: The Role of EDOM in Late 
Antique and Early Medieval Jewish Hymnography,” Empsychoi Logoi, Religious in- 
novations in Late Antiquity, Studies in Honour of Pieter W. van der Horst (Ancient 
Judaism and Early Christianity Series; Leiden: Brill, 2008), 527-543. 

(21) Marjorie Carpenter, Kontakia of Romanos, II, 71-80: On Jacob and Esau, 
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indirect and more typically poetic types of characterization and 
dramatization of biblical personages for whatever theological-ideo- 
logical purpose, poets in both Jewish and Christian milieu sought the 
spiritual and moral edification of the listener or the reader, the scholar 
as well as the average man. Does this mean that aesthetic values of 
their poetry are subordinate to its liturgical destination and persuasive 
content? To what extent, one is obliged to ask, did their works appeal 
to contemporary and later taste? As it appears to us right now, the 
charm of poetry was very likely to have a special attraction to the au- 
dience of synagogue and church. The delight was equally felt by the 
educated authorities and senior sages who certainly did not take con- 
tents alone as a criterion for the qualification of a liturgical poet or his 
oeuvre. It is the main reason by which Yannay’s piyyútim acquired 
fame for centuries in the medieval synagogues of the Middle East 
whereas Romanos’ hymns were continued to be sung according to the 
Byzantine- and Greek-Orthodox ritual. 


‘The Unbroken Chain’: the Example of the ‘Avodot 


All this information seems relevant to Bible and Qumran schol- 
ars with regard to their examinations and reconsiderations of all the 
rich and varied material that is nowadays available, such as the Borki 
nafsi-hymns (4Q434-438) and the Words of the Lights (4Q504-506). 
The latter collection of psalmic prayers appears to be a sequence of 
daily liturgies used in weekly and monthly cycles. Esther Chazon has 
convincingly argued that this collection is shaped by the chronologi- 
cal progression of historical remembrances. (22) The same is true for 


esp. p. 80, strophe 19: “As for you, my friends, consider this story carefully, / For all 
the accounts in the Bible predict through prototypes. / Esau prefigured the Jews. / 
Jacob presents us in advance with the image of the Christians, / Since he received in 
advance of his brother / The blessing that he had merited on the advice of his mother; 
/ he tells me in advance of the grace to come. / And Rebecca is clearly revealed in 
advance to me / As the type of the church of Christ, / For she and the church lead their 
sons / To the Father of all things. / Let us assemble in the church and cry out to our 
God: / “Grant us Thy blessing from on high.”” Gershom D. Cohen, “Esau as Symbol 
in Early Medieval Thought,” in: A. Altmann (Ed.), Jewish Medieval and Renaissance 
Studies (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1967), 19-48; Johann Maier, 
“Israel und ‘Edom’ in den Ausdeutungen zu Dt 2:1-8,” in: Giinter Stemberger, 
Clemens Thoma, Johann Maier (Eds.), Judentum — Ausblicke und Einsichten, Fest- 
schrift fiir K. Schubert zum 70. Geburtstag (Frankfurt/M: Knecht, 1993), 135-184; 
also in: Johann Maier, Studien zur jiidischen Bibel und ihrer Geschichte (Berlin and 
New York: De Gruyter, 2004), 285-325; G. Hoekveld-Meijer, Esau, Salvation in Dis- 
guise (Kampen: Pharos, 1996); A. Butterweck, “Die Begegnung zwischen Esau und 
Jakob (Gen. 33,1-18) im Spiegel rabbinischer Ausdeutungen,” Biblische Notizen 116 
(2003): 15-27. 

(22) Esther G. Chazon, “4QDibHam: Liturgy or Literature?” Revue de Qumran 
15 (1991-1992), 447-455; ibid., “Scripture and Prayer in “The Words of the Luminar- 
ies,” in: Prayers That Cite Scripture, 25-41. Also James H. Charlesworth, The Dead 
Sea Scrolls: Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek Texts with English Translations, Volume 
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the early remembrance prayers (Zikrónót) on the occasion of the New 
Year and Yom Kippur, and the Teqī‘ðt of the fifth-century poet Yose 
ben Yose. When one reads the angelic hymns in the Songs of the Sab- 
bath Sacrifice and the Hékalét-hymns, as well as in the Sillūqīm, the 
closing parts of the Qediista-composition, many literary features of 
those songs seem to justify a comparative and contrastive study of 
their components and contents. (23) Interestingly enough, the Teqi‘dt 
and “Avódót of Yose ben Yose incorporate formulas and motifs 
which are likewise manifest in Ben Sira 42:15-43:33, Ezkor ná 
ma‘aséy El, and in its continuation in Ben Sira 44:1-15, Sevah Avot 
‘olam, as Aharon Mirsky has demonstrated. (24) In addition to these 
poetic texts Ode 16 from the Odes of Solomon should be mentioned. 
Its poetic version of the creation story offers relevant thematic paral- 
lels with Ben Sira and Yose ben Yose; but, of course, all three 
sources draw largely on the first chapters of Genesis and a number of 
psalms, particularly psalm 104. (25) 

Yose ben Yose and the versification of the creation story bring 
me to a small excursus on the hymnists of the fifth century, who tra- 
ditionally considered Yom Kippur as the great and holy judgment 
day, a day of fasting and self-denial but at the same time a day of joy 
on which sin is pardoned and reconciliation achieved with God. The 
activities of the high priests in the past represented the climax of the 
restoration of God’s special relationship with the people of Israel. It 
was the view of these hymnists that their liturgical compositions were 
the natural successors of the Temple service that made it possible for 
so many of the versified rituals to be given a new link to the language 
and liturgy of the synagogue. (26) Recent research has pointed out 


4A: Pseudepigraphic and Non-Masoretic Psalms and Prayers (Tiibingen: Mohr 
Siebeck — Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 1997), 107-153. For a very re- 
cent Dutch translation of this and all other relevant hymns and prayers: Florentino 
Garcia Martinez en Adam van der Woude in samenwerking met Mladen Popovic, De 
Rollen van de Dode Zee, (Kampen: Ten Have, 2007), 505-514. 

(23) Compare Ra’anan Abusch, “Sevenfold Hymns in the Songs of the Sabbath 
Sacrifice and the Hekhalot Literature: Formalism, Hierarchy and the Limits of Human 
Participation,” in: James R. Davila (Ed.), The Dead Sea Scrolls as Background to 
Postbiblical Judaism and Early Christianity: Papers from an International Confer- 
ence at St. Andrews in 2001 (STDJ 46; Leiden: Brill, 2003), 220-247; Philip S. Alex- 
ander, Mystical Texts: Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice and Related Manuscripts 
(Library of Second Temple Studies 61; Companion to the Qumran Scrolls 7; London: 
T&T Clark International, 2006). 

(24) Moshe Zvi Segal, The Complete Book of Ben Sira (Jerusalem: The Bialik 
Foundation, 1972), 287-306; Aharon Mirsky, Yose ben Yose, Poems Edited with an 
Introduction, Commentary and Notes (Jerusalem: The Bialik Institute 1977, revised 
edition 1991), 30-31. 

(25) James Hamilton Charlesworth, The Odes of Solomon, The Syriac Texts 
(Texts and Translations 13; Pseudepigrapha Series 7; Missoula, Montana: Scholars 
Press, 1977), 69-73. 

(26) See the recent study entitled Avodah, An Anthology of Ancient Poems for 
Yom Kippur, Edited and Translated by Michael D. Swartz and Joseph Yahalom (Uni- 
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that a social relationship seems to have existed between the hymnists 
and the surviving priestly classes of Palestinian Jewry, a likely 
stimulance for producing this type of compositions which lost much 
of its popularity in later times. The ancient *Avódót are therefore not 
exclusively intended for collective memory and nostalgia, but testify 
at the same time to the persistence of the consciousness of priestly 
descent and priesthood in Jewish society. (27) These works were also 
designed for instruction, that is, to incalculate the Jews with the es- 
sentials of their faith, and for persuasion, that is, to lead them to re- 
membrance, identification, and ultimately to moral action within the 
context of the holiday. 

The sequence of motifs includes an introduction describing the 
creation of the world and the history of the patriarchs, leading to the 
election of the Aaronic priesthood and the Temple service, the 
“Avodah proper: (28) 


He cast the lot, ramah havalim 

And shook the urn, wetáraf baqqalpéy 
And the first came up for the Lord, we ‘alah haros lassém 
And the second for Azazel. wehasséni la‘azdzél 
He drew near to (the goat), ritteq bendsé 

That bore a crimson strand, dallat sani 

To give a sign, latét ot 

That our scarlet has been turned to white. lelabbén odmenú 


These are two short and simple strophes from the lengthy 
‘Avodah composition Az be’éyn kol (“When All Was Not”) in which 
the Hebrew language, based on biblical models, is generally clear, 


versity Park, PA: The Pennsylvania State University Press, 2005). This edition is 
partly an English translation of Yahalom’s book Priestly Palestinian Poetry, A Narra- 
tive Liturgy for the Day of Atonement (Jerusalem: The Magnes Press, 1996). See the 
review by Stefan C. Reif in the Journal of Semitic Studies 52 (2007): 401-403, the 
review of Menahem Schmelzer in the AJS Review 31 (2007): 178-180, and my dis- 
cussion of the book in “The Hebrew Liturgical Poetry of Byzantine Palestine: Recent 
Research and New Perspectives,” Prooftexts 28:1 (2008) (forthcoming). 

(27) The ambivalence of the position of the priestly class and its complex rela- 
tionship to rabbinic authority is a matter under discussion, evolving from questions 
about Jewish leadership in the first centuries CE: Steven Fine, “Between Liturgy and 
Social History: Priestly Power in Late Antique Palestinian Synagogues?,” Journal of 
Jewish Studies 56 (2005): 1-9. See also the studies of Catherine Heszer, The Social 
Structure of the Rabbinic Movement in Roman Palestine, Tiibingen: Mohr-Siebeck 
1997, and Hayim Lapin, Economy, Geography, and Provincial History in Later Ro- 
man Palestine (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 2001). See also Seth Schwartz, Imperialism 
and Jewish Society 200 B.C.E. to 640 C.E. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
2001), and the review by Stuart S. Miller in the AJS Review 31 (2007): 329-362. For 
a generic study of the classical 'Avodot, see Michael Rand, “The Seder Beriyot in 
Byzantine-Era Piyyut,” The Jewish Quarterly Review 95 (2005): 667-683. 

(28) Swartz and Yahalom, Avodah, An Anthology, 206-207. 
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with the balance of the units in the bicolon and some employment of 
a stress rhythm. In a reworking of Az be’éyn kol we encounter the 
strophes discussing Jacob and Esau in a way characteristic for this 
type of early Hebrew poetry: (29) 


A woman came, to seek the face of the Compassionate, 
sokenet ba’ah deros pnéy rahúm 
When there were within her, boys struggling. 
bihyót bemé‘eyhda ne‘arim mitrézezim 
Entangled together, straight and crooked, 
sevúkim yahdáw yásar we ‘iqqges 
Fire in thorns, they were not consumed. 
es “im qozim wegam lo úbkú 


The closing of a door, the moment it went open for them, 
segirat delet “et niftehah lamo 

The smooth one was chosen, the red one was despised. 
nivhar halaq wenim'as admoni 

He fled from the curse, dwelling in tents, 
sa‘ mint'úz yosev ohálim 

To watch for the breasts, of the pouring honeycomb. 
lisqod bedadéy mesúkat zúfim 


The hymnist endows in these verses several biblical terms with a 
new connotation. He does this by constructing typologies by means 
of an antithetic parallelism between straight (Hebrew yasar, Jacob) 
and crooked or perverted (“iggés, Esau), or by employing metonymy: 
Jacob is designated as ‘smooth’ based on Gen. 27:11, ‘My brother is 
a hairy man, and I am a smooth man,’ and Esau is called red or red- 
haired based on Gen. 25:25, ‘The first came forth red, all his body 
like a hairy mantle’. In this way metonymy functions also as a his- 
torical-interpretive descriptor or as an extended paraphrase: ‘Fire in 
thorns and they were not consumed,’ refers to the eternal struggle be- 
tween Israel and the enemies who are the descendants of Esau, of 
whom it is written in Ob. 18, ‘The house of Jacob shall be a fire... 
and the house of Esau stubble; they shall burn them and consume 
them, and there shall be no survivor of the house of Esau’. The phrase 
‘A closed door will be opened to them,” clearly refers to a midrashic 
statement in Leviticus Rabbah 14,4, where the door of a house is 
compared to the opening of the womb, based on the motif of the ini- 
tial sterility of the matriarchs who were all dependent upon God's 
mercy to open their wombs for children. (30) Another rabbinic detail 
is Jacob dwelling in tents where he could study the Bible, an anachro- 


(29) Yahalom, Priestly Palestinian Poetry, 181. 

(30) W.J. van Bekkum, “Eve and the Matriarchs: Aspects of Woman Typology 
in Genesis,” in: Gerard P. Luttikhuizen, The Creation of Man and Woman, Interpre- 
tations of the Biblical Narratives in Jewish and Christian traditions, (Leiden — Boston 
— New York: Brill, 2000), 128-139. 
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nism of course, but one that is perfectly intelligible according to the 
apparent logic of the biblical story that the twin brothers would live 
in everlasting enmity. 


Conclusion 


Our statements and explorations so far enable us to suggest that 
additional study of the matter will reveal more detailed information 
about the origins and developments of the various hymnic corpora at 
Qumran and in Piyyúf. (31) The evaluation of different types of 
hymns and songs requires an accurate and exhaustive analysis of their 
own specific structures, contents, and theological concepts. So far re- 
search into distinct collections of hymns provide sufficient justifica- 
tion for pursuing a religious-poetic paradigm that includes both 
Qumran psalmody and hymnody alongside early piyyútim. Both cor- 
pora may well draw upon common traditions and occasionally dis- 
play a number of striking similarities, highlighting their poetic char- 
acter and liturgical status. A fine step in this direction is Joseph 
Taboory”s edition of articles concerning the history of Jewish prayer 
with the meaningful title From Qumran to Cairo. (32) New ideas are 
welcome in order to investigate for comparative purposes how vari- 
ous collections of Hebrew hymns can contribute significantly to the 
understanding of post-biblical Jewish religious life in whatever form 
and formation. 


Wout Jac. VAN BEKKUM 


(31) As in Torleif Elgvin's article “Qumran and the Roots of the Rosh 
Hashanah Liturgy,” in: Liturgical Perspectives; Prayer and Poetry in Light of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, 49-67, esp. pp. 58-59. 

(32) J. Tabory, From Qumran to Cairo: Studies in the History of Prayer (Jeru- 
salem: Orhot Press, 1999), such as the article by Esther G. Chazon, “The Qedushah 
Liturgy and its History in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls,” 7-18; also Esther Eshel, 
“Prayer in Qumran and the Synagogue,” in: Beate Ego, Armin Lange and Peter 
Pilhofer (Eds.), Gemeinde Ohne Tempel: Zur Substituierung Und Transformation Des 
Jerusalemer Tempels Und Seines Kults Im Alten Testament, Antiken Judentum Und 
Frühen Christentum (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1999), 323-334; Stefan C. Reif, “The 
Second Temple Period, Qumran Research, and Rabbinic Liturgy; Some Contextual 
and Linguistic Comparisons,,” in Liturgical Perspectives; Prayer and Poetry in Light 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 133-149, and Richard S. Sarason, “Communal Prayer at 
Qumran and among the Rabbis: Certainties and Uncertainties,” 151-172; Ruth 
Langer, “Early Rabbinic Liturgy in its Palestinian Milieu: Did Non-Rabbis know the 
‘Amidah?,” in: A.J. Avery-Peck, D. Harrington and J. Neusner (eds.), When Judaism 
& Christianity Began, Essays in Memory of Anthony J. Saldarini, Volume Two: 
Judaism & Christianity in the Beginning (Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2004), 423-439. 


“THE PLACE WHICH THE LORD SHALL 
CHOOSE,” THE “TEMPLE CITY,” AND 
THE “CAMP” IN //0T* 


Summary 


All religious groups of Jewish society in the Second Temple period 
were faced with the need to resolve a basic contradiction. The model of sanc- 
tity in the book of Leviticus distinguishes two levels of sanctity: (a) the area 
of the Tabernacle and (b) that of the tribes around it. The book of Deuter- 
onomy, however, recognizes one single focus of sanctity — “the place 
which the Lord shall choose” — which is not linked to the model of the 
desert encampment. 

There are various attempts in the literature of the Second Temple period 
to resolve this contradiction. To my mind, the Temple Scroll" expresses the 
view that the “chosen place” is Jerusalem, which was chosen as a permanent 
substitute for the Temple and the Temple court, implying that the future tem- 
ple would occupy the entire area of the city: Jerusalem is a “holy encamp- 
ment” and a “temple city.” 


1. Introduction 


HE religious standing of Jerusalem significantly changed dur 

| ing the period of Hasmonean rule. While the early halakhah 
understood the phrase in Deuteronomy: “The place which the 

Lord shall choose” as referring to the Temple, (1) the Hasmoneans 


* This research was granted by the Orion center for the study of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and associated literature. 

(1) See: Shemuel Safrai, Pilgrimage at the Time of the Second Temple (He- 
brew; Tel Aviv: Am ha-Sefer, 1965), 152. For a view challenging Safrai’s proofs, see 
David Henshke, “The Sanctity of Jerusalem: The Sages and Sectarian Halakhah,” 
Tarbiz 67 (1998): 6-7 [Hebrew]. Although the view that Jerusalem is “the place 
which the Lord shall choose” is dominant in the Deuteronomistic literature (see, e.g., 
1 Kgs 11:13, 32, 36; 14:21; 2 Kgs 21:4, 7), this does not impart the city with the 
significance that Deuteronomy gives the “chosen place,” since there is no hint of any 
practical consequences of this election and of the sanctity of the city: Jerusalem was 
chosen for the erection of the temple, only in which certain ritual actions may be con- 
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declared that the place so chosen in Deuteronomy is Jerusalem. (2) 
According to Sh. Safrai, this shift, which had several ritual conse- 
quences, resulted from the profusion of pilgrims from the Diaspora 
and the increase in the population of the Land of Israel at that time, to 
the extent that the Temple bounds could not supply the needs of the 
pilgrims. The Temple’s sanctity consequently spread to the entire 
city, with “the altered halakhah permitting the eating of sacred meat 
in all Jerusalem.” (3) In other words, “The place which the Lord 
shall choose” was interpreted as a reference to Jerusalem. (4) 

The change in the city’s standing might not have been due en- 
tirely to the Hasmoneans’ desire to provide for the numerous pil- 
grims: following the reform of Jason, the city became a polis, its 
name was changed to Antiochia, characteristic Hellenistic institutions 
were established, and eventually, following the decrees of Antiochus, 
the Temple service was cancelled, to be replaced by pagan rites. (5) 
Consequently, the Hasmoneans might have resolved to infuse the 
sanctity of Jerusalem with ritual content in response to the pagan vio- 
lation of the Temple and the city, concurrently with their attempt to 
renew and restore its former physical expansion at the zenith of its 
might in the late First Temple period. (6) An additional possibility is 
that the Hasmoneans were unconsciously swayed by the Hellenistic 
conception of the relationship between the polis and the Temple 
within it (as the Jewish-Hellenistic literature was so influenced). (7) 


ducted. See Menahem Haran, Between Former [Prophecies] and New [Prophecies] 
(Hebrew; Jerusalem: Magnes, 1963), 100 n. 48; idem, “Studies in the Bible: The 
Idea of Centralization of the Cult in the Priestly Apprehension,” Beersheva 1 (1973): 
118 [Hebrew]. See also Henshke, “Sanctity,” 11. For a different view see Yehezkel 
Kaufmann, The History of the Religion of Israel (Hebrew; Tel Aviv: Bialik Institute, 
1937-1956), 1: 114-5. 

(2) See Safrai, Pilgrimage, 151-2. The view reflected in the Rabbinic literature 
usually corresponds to the Hasmonean innovation (e.g., m. Kelim. 1:8; m. Zebah. 5:8) 
but see Henshhke, “Sanctity,” 14 n. 37. 

(3) See Safrai, Pilgrimage, 153, who maintains that a trace of the early 
halakhah is preserved in m. Ma.as. S. 5:12. In contrast, see Henshke, “Sanctity,” 
10-13. 

(4) That is, various ritual actions were performed in the area of the city, and not 
only within the temple bounds. Safrai discusses whether the entire city was sanctified, 
or only a portion of it; see Safrai, Pilgrimage, 153-5. 

(5) See 2 Macc 4:9-16; 6:4-5. 

(6) See Gabi Barkai, “Jerusalem of the Time of the Hasmonean Dynasty as” 
Reflective of the City from the Time of the Davidic Line,” in The Time of the 
Hasmonean Dynasty (Hebrew; ed. H. Eshel and D. Amit; Jerusalem: Yad Ben-Zvi, 
1996), 231-8. 

(7) On the status of Jerusalem in the Jewish Hellenistic literature, see Daniel R. 
Schwartz, “Temple or City? What Did Hellenistic Jews See in Jerusalem?,” in The 
Centrality of Jerusalem: Historical Perspectives (ed. M. Poorthuis and Ch. Safrai; 
Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1996), 120; see also Victor Tcherikover, The Jews and the 
Greeks in the Hellenistic Period (Hebrew; Tel Aviv: Dvir, 1963), 297, on the Greek 
polis: “The city itself, in some respect, was a religious concept.” On the one hand, 
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The publication of the Temple Scroll” and 4QMMT broadened 
the discussion of the ritual standing of Hasmonean Jerusalem; I shall 
examine the view reflected in the former. (8) 


2. “The Place Which the Lord Shall Choose” and the “Temple 
City” in 11QT* 


D. Henshke describes the differing attempts by the various reli- 
gious streams of Second Temple period Jewish society to resolve the 
contradiction between the wilderness model of sanctity of Leviticus 
and the Deuteronomic idea of sanctity. (9) The model of Leviticus 
distinguishes between two levels of holiness: the realm of the Taber- 
nacle (and of the adjoining tribe of Levi) and the realm of the other 
tribes who encamped around it (the “camp”). The model of Deuter- 
onomy acknowledges only a single, special place, that “the Lord your 
God shall choose out of all your tribes to put his name there” (Deut 
12:5 KJV), which is unrelated to the “camp” model. Henshke notes 
the various approaches to this problem and maintains that //QT* con- 
sidered the “chosen place” to be the temple, but that its sanctity en- 
velops the entire city of Jerusalem, that becomes the “temple city,” 
and is not deemed part of the Israelite camp. (10) But Henshke 
stresses that even when the temple’s sanctity was extended to the en- 
tire city, this referred basically to the extension of the prohibitions of 
the temple to the city, and not to its permissions: not all the activity 
conducted in the temple could be performed throughout the entire 
city. (11) This, however, is not because the city is not considered as 
the “chosen place,” (12) but for other reasons. (13) 


the Hasmoneans challenged the Hellenistic nature of the polis of Jerusalem 
(Antiochia), and in response changed its religious standing; while, on the other, they 
were influenced by the same Hellenistic conception that they opposed, and therefore 
strengthened the status of the city, to a certain extent at the expense of the Temple, as 
I will show below. 

(8) I will discuss elsewhere the view of 40MMT on this issue. 

(9) See Henshke, “Sanctity,” 17. 

(10) Consequently, the laws governing the temple are also applicable in Jerusa- 
lem: the prohibition of marital relations there; toilets are at a distance from the city, 
as are all categories of unclean individuals. In contrast, Henshke maintains that the 
sanctity of the Israelite camp in the Torah is lesser than that of the Tabernacle. He 
rejects Yadin’s view that //QT“ identifies Jerusalem with the Biblical “camp” (see 
Henshke, “Sanctity,” 20 n. 59). 

(11) See: Henshke, “Sanctity,” 21. As regards the Passover sacrifice, he writes 
that it could be understood from the scroll that its eating is limited to the temple (see 
11QT* XVII, 6-9: “and let them eat it at night in the courts of [the] ho[l]y” [Yigael 
Yadin, The Temple Scroll (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1983), 2:74]. All 
the citations from //QT“ are according to Yadin’s translation), but, he argues, there is 
no proof that the scroll limits the consumption of second tithe to the bounds of the 
temple; see below, n. 24. 

(12) According to Henshke, //QT* specifically mentions the selection of Jeru- 
salem: e.g., “any part of the city of the temple, where I will settle my name” (XLV, 
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I agree with Henshke that the “chosen place” of Deuteronomy 
was interpreted by the scroll’s author as a reference to the area of the 
temple, but this claim has to be proven. Thus, the scroll prescribes for 
tithes: “And those who dwell at a distance of a three-days” journey 
from the temple [...] If they cannot carry it (the tithe), let them sell it 
for money [...] and buy with it grain” (XLII, 12-14). (14) This law 
is based on Deut 14:24-25: “And if the way be too long for thee, so 
that thou art not able to carry it; or if the place be too far from thee, 
which the Lord thy God shall choose to set his name there [...] Then 
shalt thou turn it into money.” The parallelism between “the temple” 
and “the place” teaches that 1/0OT" interprets “the place which the 
Lord shall choose” as a reference to the temple; consequently, any- 
one who is not distant from the temple patently must eat the tithe 
within its bounds (as mandated in Deut 14:23), and not within the 
area of Jerusalem as a whole. (15) 

11QT* similarly requires: 


And you shall not slaughter a clean ox or sheep or goat in all your 
towns, near to my temple (within) a distance of a three-days’ journey; 
nay, but inside my temple you shall slaughter it, making it a burnt offer- 
ing or a peace offering, and you shall eat and rejoice before me at the 
place on which I shall choose to put my name. (LIL, 13-16) 


11-12); “the city in which I dwell” (XLV, 13-14); “And the city, which I will hallow 
by settling my name and [my] temp[le within (it)], shall be holy” (XLVII, 3-4). He 
therefore dismisses Yadin’s assertion that 11QT* does not regard Jerusalem as “the 
place which the Lord shall choose” (see Henshke, “Sanctity,” 21 n. 66). 

(13) See Henshke, “Sanctity,” 21 n. 67, regarding the Passover sacrifice. 

(14) A. Semesh’s interpretation of the expression “a three-days’ journey” leads 
him to suggest that according to //QT“ only produce grown in foreighn terittory may 
be sold and redeemed. See Aharon Shemesh, “’Three-days’ Journey from the Tem- 
ple’: The Use of This Expression in the Temple Scroll,” Dead Sea Discoveries 6 
(1999): 132-7. But this suggestion can not be accepted. See David Rothstein, “The 
Laws of Immolation and Second-Tithe in 11QT*: A Reassessment,” Dead Sea Dis- 
coveries 14 (2007): 346-51. See below, n. 17. 

(15) It should be noted that the location in 1/07" of the “temple city” laws is 
connected with the order of the description of the areas in which they apply, and the 
laws of the tithe are stated together with a portrayal of the wall of the outer court, be- 
tween the representation of the booths on it (col. XLID and that of its chambers (col. 
XLV). This, too, teaches that the tithe is to be eaten within the outer courtyard (other- 
wise, its laws would be listed after the description of the fosse in col. XLVI). The 
laws of the tithe are next to the commandment to build booths at the top of the temple 
outer wall on the Feast of Booths (XLII, 10-17). In my opinion, this mandate, as well, 
reflects the identification of “the place which the Lord shall choose” with the temple, 
which therefore is the venue for the observance of the Feast of Booths and for the 
construction of its booths, as prescribed in Deut 16:15. This explains the proximity of 
the laws of the booths and those of the tithe, just as in Jubilees, where the laws of the 
tithe appear close to the passage depicting Jacob’s offering of sacrifices on the Feast 
of Booths (32:4-16). This book also tells of Levi’s appointment as priest (32:1) and 
of Jacob’s desire to build a sanctuary at Bethel (32:16). Thus, the entire passage 
speaks of the temple and its service. On the Feast of Booths in //QT“, see Yadin, The 
Temple Scroll, 1:134-6. 
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It seems to me that the author sought to resolve the contradiction 
between the commandment in Lev 17:3-4, a simple reading of which 
prohibits the slaughtering of nonconsecrated animals, and that allows 
the consumption of animal flesh only if offered as a sacrifice, (16) 
and Deut 12:21, that indicates the permissibility of the slaughtering 
and consumption of nonsacred animals outside the “chosen place”: 
“If the place which the Lord thy God hath chosen [...] be too far 
from thee [...] and thou shalt eat in thy gates whatsoever thy soul 
lusteth after”. The author of //QT“ restricts the prohibition in Leviti- 
cus to places close to the “chosen place,” that is, “near to my temple 
(within) a distance of a three-days’ journey,” but in more remote lo- 
cations nonsacred animals may be slaughtered without the need to 
offer them as sacrifices, as is set forth in Deuteronomy. (17) Here, 
too, then, the “chosen place” is interpreted as the temple. And for the 
Passover sacrifice, the scroll states: “and let them eat it at night in the 
courts of [the] ho[l]y (place).” (18) Sacrifices of well-being (a°n>w), 
too, according to //QT“, are to be eaten only within the area of the 
temple: Col. XX describes the shelamim (19) that are offered during 
the new wine season, and speaks of them in XXI, 3: “and they shall 
eat them (20) [on that day / in the out]er [court] before the Lord.” 


(16) Following the opinion of R. Ishmael; see Sipre Deut. 75 [ed. Finkelstein, 
139]). 

(17) See Yadin, The Temple Scroll, 2:234-6. For another explanation of this pas- 
sage see Shemesh, “Three-days,” 126-32; Idem, “A New Reading of 11QT* 52:13- 
16,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls Fifty Years after Their Discovery (ed. L. H. Schiffman et 
al.; Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 2000), 400-10. Shemesh argues that the ex- 
pression “a three-days” journey,” appearing in connection with the laws of both immo- 
lation and the second-tithe, constitutes a legal idiom signifying foreign territory. In his 
view, the author of //QT“ thought that the principle of cult centralization applied only 
within the boundaries of Israel’s land. So he permitted cultic sacrifice outside Israel’s 
borders and mundane slaughter anywhere outside a thirty-stadia radius of Jerusalem. 
But D. Rothstein demonstrates that //07”s formulation is informed by the use of this 
expression in the Bible in demarcating short journeys from long treks. See David 
Rothstein, “The Meaning of a ‘Three-Days’ Journey’ in 11QT*: The Evidence of Bib- 
lical and Post-Biblical Sources,” RB 114 (2007): 32-51. Furthermore, Shemesh’s argu- 
mentation is beset by several others difficulties. See Rothstein, “The Laws,” 334-46, 
who rejects shemesh’s interpretation and proposes a new explanation of //QT* LII- 
LIII. Practically he accepts the prevailing view that the scroll permits mundane slaugh- 
ter of animals only beyond a three-days’ journey from Jerusalem. 

(18) XVII, 8-9. See also the comment by Elisha Qimron, The Temple Scroll 
(Beer Sheva: Ben-Gurion University of the Negev Press, 1996), 27. Deut 16:5-7 
mandates that the Passover sacrifice be eaten “at the place where the Lord your God 
shall choose.” 

(19) The word arm>w was not preserved in its entirety (the text reads: 1297" 
[Pv]a»»; line 1), but this is a definite reference to the sacrifices of well-being, since 
line 15 specifies that an offering to the Lord is to be taken from the sacrifices: “the 
right thigh and the breast,” and these priestly gifts come only from the well-being sac- 
rifices (Lev 7:34). Deut 12:5-7 indicates that minor sacrifices (such as that of well- 
being) are to be eaten “at the place that the Lord your God shall choose.” 

(20) The word nxt is preserved in its entirety in 1107” 8 I. 
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Similarly, concerning the shelamim (21) of the new oil season the 
scroll mandates: “And they shall eat them on that day in the outer 
court before the Lord” (XXII, 13). (22) All these passages prove that 
the “chosen place” of Deuteronomy was interpreted by //QT“ as re- 
ferring to the temple. 

But although I accept Henshke’s assertion concerning the inter- 
pretation of the “chosen place,” his second claim, that is, that the 
sanctity of the temple envelops the entire city of Jerusalem which be- 
comes the “temple city,” should be rejected because it does not ex- 
plain why, according to //QT“, Jerusalem was infused with the tem- 
ple’s sanctity. If “the place that the Lord shall choose” is the temple, 
we must explain how Jerusalem becomes part of it. An additional dif- 
ficulty is the expression of the city’s additional sanctity in the appli- 
cation of the temple prohibitions within its bounds, while some mat- 
ters were permitted only in the temple, and not in the city as a whole. 
If Jerusalem is, indeed, part of the “chosen place,” then all the 
mandates of the Torah connected to this place should apply within 
the city’s bounds. Henshke argues that this restriction refers solely 
to the Passover sacrifice that may not be eaten in the city, but only 
in the temple; (23) as we shall see, however, this distinction is incor- 
rect. (24) 

The source of these difficulties is implicit in Henshke’s assump- 
tion that the “temple city” which is frequently mentioned in //QT“ 
is a reference to Jerusalem. Scholars, however, disagree on this 
point. (25) I maintain that this term is limited to the temple and its 


(21) Here, as well, “the right thigh and the breast of the wave offering” shall be 
taken from them (XXII, 9). 

(22) Although the scroll speaks of well-being sacrifices that are offered during 
the Festival of Firstfruits ceremonies, Yadin contends that their laws are identical to 
those of the regular well-being offerings (Yadin, The Temple Scroll, 1:153-4). 

(23) This is also the interpretation of Jubilees; see Jub. 32:14; 49:16-20. 

(24) See above, n. 11. Henshke writes on the eating of second tithe: “We did 
not find that the Temple Scroll limited the eating of second tithe to the temple 
bounds” (Henshke, “Sanctity,” 21). 

(25) Yadin argues that the “temple city” is Jerusalem (see Yadin, The Temple 
Scroll, 1:281), and he is followed by, inter alia: Jacob Milgrom, “Sabbath and Temple 
City in the Temple Scroll,” BASOR 232 (1978): 25-27; Joseph M. Baumgarten, “The 
Temple Scroll,” JBL 97 (1987): 588; Daniel R. Schwartz, “Antiochus IV Epiphanes 
in Jerusalem,” in Historical Perspectives: From the Hasmoneans to Bar Kokhba in 
Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. D. Goodblatt, A. Pinnic and D. R. Schwartz; STDJ 
37; Leiden: Brill, 2001), 51-52. B. A. Levine, in contrast, argues that the term “tem- 
ple city” refers exclusively to the temple and its courts. See Baruch A. Levine, “The 
Temple Scroll: Aspects of Its Historical Provenance and Literary Character,” BASOR 
232 (1978), 14-17. This opposing view is subscribed to by Lawrence H. Schiffman, 
“Tr-Hamiqdash and Its Meaning in the Temple Scroll and Other Qumran Texts,” in 
Sanctity of Time and Space in Tradition and Modernity (ed. A. Houtman, M. J. H. M. 
Poorthuis, and J. Schwartz; Leiden: Brill, 1998), 95-109. These two approaches were 
already noted by L. Ginzberg (in relation to Damascus Document‘ that, too, mentions 
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courts, and does not encompass all of Jerusalem. (26) This is implied 
by the commandments listing what may be brought to “the city, 
which I will hallow by settling my name and [my] templle within 
(it)]” (XLVII, 3-4): the author establishes that this city must be hal- 
lowed, and free of any impurity (lines 5-6), and therefore one may 
not bring into the “city of my temple” (line 9) hides of animals 
slaughtered outside the temple, since they “defile the city in which I 
settle my name and my temple” (lines 10-11). The only skins that 
may be admitted are of animals slaughtered within the temple, “in 
them they shall bring their wine and their oil and all their foodstuffs 
to my temple city” (lines 12-13), the reason being: “And they shall 
not defile my temple with the skins of their abominable offerings” 
(lines 13-14). In other words, the fear of the defiling of the “city” 
(lines 10-11), which is the reason for these commandments, is under- 
stood as qualms of contaminating the temple, and therefore the 
“city” is the temple. (27) The column likewise continues: 


And you shall not purify a skin (28) from your cities to (the degree of) 
my city; for according to (the degree of) cleanness of its flesh is the 
(degree of) cleanness of the skins. If you slaughter it in my temple, it 
(the skin) will be clean for my temple; but if you will slaughter it in 
your cities, it will be clean for your cities. (lines 14-17) 


Here as well, the appellation “my city” parallels “my temple,” 
referring to the temple and its courts, in contrast to “your cities.” (29) 
Moreover, it should be noted that the laws relating to the “temple 
city” are part of the description of the precincts in which these laws 
are to be observed, following the order of the depiction of the temple 
(from innermost out): first the temple and the inner court, afterwards 
the middle court and the outer court, and finally the porch (7219) and 
the fosse (>n). (30) The author mentions the impure individuals who 


this term). See Louis Ginzberg, An Unknown Jewish Sect (Moreshet 1; New York: 
KTAV, 1976), 73-74. 

(26) The term 5% could be understood both as a settlement, with its accepted 
modern meaning (“city”), or as the part of the settlement containing the temple. See: 
Loren R. Fisher, “The Temple Quarter,” JSS 8 (1963): 34-41. 

(27) Otherwise, it would be difficult to understand why the author mentions the 
fear of defilement limited to the temple (line 13), and not the question of the profan- 
ing of the entire city (as in line 10). We are forced to conclude that the terms “city” 
and “temple” are synonymous. See also Schiffman, “Ir-Hamiqdash,” 101-2. For a 
different conclusion, see Michael O. Wise, A Critical Study of the Temple Scroll from 
Qumran Cave 11 (Chicago: Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 1990), 
145 n. 45. 

(28) See: Qimron, The Temple Scroll, 68. 

(29) If the prohibition extended to the entire area of Jerusalem, why does line 
16 not state: “it will be clean for the city of my temple”? 

(30) Col. II of the scroll depicts the temple itself and its vessels: the ark, the 
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are to be kept away from the “temple city” between the description 
of the outer wall (col. XLIV) and those of the fosse and the porch 
(col. XLVD), that encompass it; consequently, these impure individu- 
als must keep their distance only from the temple and its courts, and 
not from all of Jerusalem. I conclude, therefore, that the city of Jeru- 
salem has no special standing in //QT“. (31) 

In light of this, I wish to discuss an additional law that appears in 
the scroll: “you shall not eat the flesh of an ox (or a sheep) (32) or a 
goat within my city - which I consecrate to put my name there - 
which is not to enter my temple; and they shall slaughter (it) there” 
(LII, 19-21). This prohibition follows that of slaughtering noncon- 
secrated animals in the vicinity of the temple (LII, 15-17), and adds 
that even nonconsecrated animals permissibly slaughtered (that is, at 
a distance from the “temple city”) may not be eaten in the “temple 
city,” in which only the meat of sacrifices may be consumed. (33) 
Since the phrase “temple city” refers to the temple and its courtyards 
(and not to the entire city of Jerusalem), it is obvious that 
nonconsecrated meat may not be brought within the temple alone. 
(34) It should be noted that some passages in the Babylonian Talmud 


table (whose portrayal leads to a discussion of the laws of the showbread), the 
lampstand, and the altar. The mention of the altar is followed by a detailed description 
of the different holiday sacrifices (and, obviously, of the holidays themselves) that 
continues to col. IX, in which the scroll returns to its illustration of the structures in 
the inner courtyard. On the order of the topics in the scroll, see Wise, A Critical Study, 
178-9. 

(31) Unlike Henshke (“Sanctity,” 21), and unlike the scholars mentioned above 
(n. 25). 

(32) This word is inserted between line 18 and line 19. 

(33) According to Schiffman, the prohibition is derived from Deut 12:26-29. 
He raises the possibility that this passage is also the source of the prohibition against 
bringing into the “temple city” the skin of a clean animal that was slaughtered outside 
the temple (//QT“ XLVII, 7-10, 14-17). See: Lawrence H. Schiffman, “Sacral and 
Non-Sacral Slaughter according to the Temple Scroll,” in Time to Prepare the Way in 
the Wilderness (ed. D. Dimant and L. H. Schiffman; STDJ 16; Leiden: Brill, 1995), 
79-82. But although the scroll joins the law of the skins with that of the flesh: “for 
according to (the degree of) cleanness of its flesh is the (degree of) cleanness of the 
skins [...] And all the purity (clean stuff) of the temple you shall bring in the temple 
skins” (XLVII, 15-17), Schiffman’s thesis is implausible, because the scroll cites 
Deut 12:26 after the prohibition of eating nonconsecrated meat in the temple city 
(“But the holy things and all your votive offerings you shall take, and you shall go in 
to the place in which I shall settle my name” [LIII, 9-10]), and therefore this verse is 
most likely not the source of the ban. Rothstein suggests that the prohibition is de- 
rived from Deut 12:21 which states, “you may slaughter any of the cattle or sheep 
that the Lord gives you [...] and you may eat to your heart’s content in your settle- 
ments.” He argues that this verse was understood as declaring that the meat of ani- 
mals slaughtered beyond a three-days’ journey must be consumed only “in your cit- 
ies” (see Rothstein, “The Laws,” 344). 

(34) It should be noted that the term wapan nano (XLVII, 17) refers to foods 
that are eaten in the temple in a state of purity (see: Elisha Qimron and John 
Strugnell, Qumran Cave 4, V: Migsat Ma‘ase Ha-Torah [Discoveries in the Judean 
Desert 10; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994], 138). Significantly, //QT“ indicates that 
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indicate that nonsacred meat must remain outside the temple court. 
(35) The extent of this ban, however, has not been determined, (36) 
and it probably is not of Torah origin. (37) 110T“, on the other hand, 
teaches of the defiling nature of such meat in the temple. 

Yet, although the notion that Jerusalem is the “chosen place” 
was rejected by //QT", it greatly influenced the fashioning of the 
scroll’s unique perception of the temple, which I shall discuss now. 


3. Jerusalem as Temple: The Innovation of 110T" 


The tremendous dimensions of the temple portrayed in 1/QT" 
have been puzzling (38) and problematic for scholars since the publi- 
cation of the scroll. (39) Wise raises the possibility of a connection 
between the temple plan in //QT“ and the description of Jerusalem in 
the New Jerusalem scroll, that apparently includes a depiction of the 
city’s temple. He maintains that this temple, that is situated in the 
center of the city, is the same one that appears in /10T“. (40) This 
would explain its gigantic size, which accords with the formidable 
area of the city in the New Jerusalem scroll. (41) But the dimensions 


the reason for the prohibition is the impurity of the skins (and the meat); that is, the 
introduction of nonconsecrated meat to the “temple city” generates impurity. To my 
mind, this is ritual impurity, since the prohibition in col. XLVII follows the com- 
mandments in cols. XLV-XLVI that distance the impure individuals from the “temple 
city” (which might explain why the prohibition does not appear in col. LII, in which 
the scroll discusses the ban on slaughtering nonconsecrated animals in the “temple 
city,” and which also forbids the consumption there of meat not slaughtered within it 
as a sacrifice [lines 19-20]). The source, however, of this impurity is unclear. 

(35) See, e.g., b. Hul. 130b (“Then he is bringing what is unconsecrated into 
the Temple court”); b. Menah. 80b (“May one bring unconsecrated food into the 
Temple court?”); b. B. Bat. 81b (“Lest these are not firstfruits, and therefore one 
would bring unconsecrated [produce] into the Temple court”). 

(36) That is, does this refer to any nonconsecrated food, or only to animals suit- 
able to be offered on the altar? 

(37) See the commentary of R. Samuel ben Meir on b. B. Bat. 81b. Maimonides 
writes in Mishneh Torah (Laws of Ritual Slaughtering, 2:3): “Not only cattle and 
wild beasts were forbidden to be brought into the Temple courtyard, also any 
nonconsecrated thing, even flesh of an animal that had been ritually slaughtered, or 
fruits [...] all these things were forbidden by tradition [map “ah” 

(38) The plan of the temple set forth in the scroll has a few unique characteris- 
tics which led Yadin to conclude that it regards the “temple city” as reflective of the 
Israelite camp in the wilderness; see Yadin, The Temple Scroll, 1:189. In any event, 
the temple’s most striking characteristic, to my mind, is its tremendous dimensions, 
especially those of the outer court. See J. Maier, “The Architectural History of the 
Temple in Jerusalem in the Light of the Temple Scroll,” in Temple Scroll Studies (ed. 
G. J. Brooke; JSPSup 7; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1989), 24-25. 

(39) “Why would the author command the building of a temple which is obvi- 
ously far too large for its intended location?” (Wise, A Critical Study, 82). 

(40) A view that is shared by J. Strugnell; see Wise, A Critical Study, 84 n. 79. 

(41) Wise, A Critical Study, 82-83. The huge size of the city itself must never- 
theless be explained. See idem, 82 n. 74. 
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of the temple and its courts set forth in //QT“, however, are not iden- 
tical with those preserved in the New Jerusalem scroll, (42) and the 
nature of the temples fundamentally differs in the two scrolls. //QT@ 
speaks of a temple that is to be built in the present, to replace the im- 
pure temple in Jerusalem, while the New Jerusalem scroll presents an 
eschatological city and temple that will arise in the messianic era, af- 
ter the war with the “Sons of Darkness.” (43) Indeed, the realistic 
nature of //QT“ (44) requires a different explanation of the dimen- 
sions of the temple it delineates. 

The answer to this question lies, so I believe, in the fact that the 
area of the temple and its courts described in the scroll is equivalent 
to the settled area of Jerusalem in the Hasmonean period. (45) 
It means that although the city of Jerusalem is not mentioned in 
I1QT“, this temple, however, that the author already wants to see 
built in his time, will be erected on the entire area of Jerusalem, that 
will become part of the temple courts. (46) The author thereby re- 
sponds to the innovation of the Hasmoneans, who transformed Jeru- 
salem into “the place that the Lord shall choose” and imparted it with 
ritually significant sanctity: on the one hand, he rejects this halakhic 
innovation because, for him, “the place that the Lord shall choose” is 
the temple; while, on the other hand, he, too, was cognizant of the 
need to expand the bounds of the temple’s sanctity for practical con- 
siderations (such as the rise in the number of pilgrims in the 
Hasmonean period). He therefore adopted a simple solution: “the 
place that the Lord shall choose” is the temple, but this temple (to be 
precise, its third court) expands to cover the entire area of the con- 
temporaneous city of Jerusalem. In other words, the sanctity of the 
temple does not expand to the bounds of the city, rather, the area of 
the city itself becomes part of the temple. (47) 


(42) See Florentino Garcia Martinez, “The Temple Scroll and the New Jerusa- 
lem,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls after Fifty Years (ed. P. W. Flint and J. C. Vanderkam; 
Leiden: Brill, 1999), 2:454, who notes that the only feature common to both scrolls is 
the names of the city and the temple gates. 

(43) Garcia Martinez, “The Temple Scroll,” 455. 

(44) See Baumgarten, “The Temple Scroll,” 588. 

(45) “To put this size in perspective, the complex would equal in size the entire 
Hasmonean city of Jerusalem” (Wise, A Critical Study, 82). This fact weakens the 
identification of the “temple city” with Jerusalem: The scholars who hold this view 
distinguish between the temple and its courts, that are in the “temple city,” and the 
“temple city” itself, which is Jerusalem. Since, however, the size of the sacred pre- 
cinct depicted in //QT“ is as that of Hasmonean Jerusalem, the city situated outside 
its bounds is clearly not the realistic Jerusalem. 

(46) Lawrence H. Schiffman (“Exclusion from the Sanctuary and the City of 
the Sanctuary in the Temple Scroll,” HAR 9 [1985]: 316) was cognizant of this, but 
did not discuss the author’s reasons for expanding the temple’s size. 

(47) In my opinion, the author of //QT* was aware of the fact that his desire 
and practical intent to build a temple that would replace the impure Hasmonean tem- 
ple could not be realized during the period of Hasmonean rule, and he therefore could 
present a thoroughly unrealistic plan. 
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4. The “Camp” in 110T“ 


In three passages //QT“ discusses some impure individuals who 
are to be kept away from the “temple city” and other cities. 
In XLV, 15-18: 


15 And any man who cleanses himself of his discharge shall count for 
himself seven days for his cleansing, and wash (his clothes) on the 

16 seventh day, and bathe his whole body in running water. Only then 
he shall come into the city of 

17 the temple. And any one unclean through contact with the d[ead] (48) 
shall not enter it until he cleanses himself vacat And any leper 

18 or diseased person shall not enter it until he cleanses himself. And 
when he has been cleansed, he shall sacrifice 


In XLVI, 16-18: 


16 And you shall make 

17 three places to the east of the city separated one from another into 
which shall 

18 come the lepers and the people who have a discharge and the men 
who have had a (nocturnal) emission 


And in XLVIII, 14-17: 


14 And in every city you shall allot places for those afflicted 

15 with leprosy or with plague or with scab, who may not enter your 
cities and defile them and also for those who have a discharge 

16 and for women during their menstrual uncleanness and after giving 
birth so that they may not defile in their midst 

17 with their menstrual uncleanness 


According to the first passage, one with a discharge; one defiled 
by a corpse, and lepers may not enter the “temple city” until they 
have been purified. (49) Their juxtaposition seemingly teaches of the 
source of this prohibition in Num 5:2, that removes from the camp 
“anyone with an eruption or a discharge and anyone defiled by a 
corpse.” Thus, the “temple city” is perceived as the place where the 
Torah laws concerning the “camp” are in effect. //QT“, however, 
distances the lepers and those with a discharge (together with the 
menstruant women and women after giving birth) from all the cities 


(48) The letter b in WDY is added above the line. 

(49) Concerning one who suffers from a nocturnal emission, one who lays with 
his wife, and a blind man, see: XLV, 7-14. It should be recalled that 77 QT” allows the 
one with an issue to enter the temple already on the seventh day of his purification 
(after bathing and washing his clothes — XLV, 16-17), even though his purification 
process is completed only on the eighth day, when he offers his sacrifices (Lev 
15:14). On this see Jacob Milgrom, Leviticus 1:16 - A New Translation with Intro- 
duction and Commentary (AB 3; New York: Doubleday, 1992), 924-5. 
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in the Land of Israel (XLVIII, 14-17), and therefore would seem to 
apply the wilderness “camp” laws to all these cities. But why does 
the scroll keep away from the cities menstruant women and those af- 
ter giving birth (who are not mentioned in Num 5)? (50) 

The problem can be resolved by a close reading of the text in the 
scroll, following J. Milgrom: (51) places are to be made in each city 
for lepers, “who may not enter your cities and defile them” (XLVII, 
15), that is, they are to remain outside the cities. In contrast, concern- 
ing those with a discharge, menstruant women, and women after giv- 
ing birth, ZZ QT“ explains that the reason for making places to them is 
“so that they may not defile in their midst with their menstrual un- 
cleanness”; that is, these unclean individuals are not removed from 
the cities, but are isolated within them. In my opinion, the scroll’s 
author apparently thinks that the laws of the wilderness camp apply 
to all the cities in the Land of Israel only in respect of lepers. This 
enables him to resolve the contradiction between the Biblical tradi- 
tion that removes from the camp the lepers, those with a discharge, 
and those who have incurred corpse impurity (Num 5) and other Bib- 
lical traditions that indicate that only lepers are to be sent outside the 
camp: (52) In his opinion, Num 5 relates to the Tabernacle and its 
court, and in the Land of Israel this mandate is to be applied to the 
temple and its courts, while the other traditions address the rest of the 
camp, which is parallel to all the cities in the Land of Israel. (53) The 
practical significance of this distinction is that the leper was to be dis- 
tanced from all the cities in the Land of Israel, in the author’s life- 
time, as well, for this law was independent of the temple and was de- 
rived from the definition of the Land of Israel cities as the “Israelite 
camp.” (54) Those with an issue, menstruant women, and women af- 


(50) It should also be noted that 1107" does not list “the one defiled by a 
corpse” among those removed from or quarantined within the cities, nor is he in- 
cluded among those sent to the east of “the city” (XLVI, 16-18. But the end of this 
passage is not preserved, and we may assume that this category of individuals is men- 
tioned in the beginning of col. XLVIT); see Jacob Milgrom, “Studies in the Temple 
Scroll,” JBL 97 (1978): 515 n. 44. 

(51) See Milgrom, “Studies,” 516. 

(52) See the extensive discussion in Milgrom, Leviticus, 986-99. 

(53) See also Milgrom, “Studies,” 516. The view of //QT* resembles that of 
the Rabbis, who discern between three camps (the camp of the Divine Presence, the 
camp of the Levites, the Israelite camp; see t. Kelim 1:12 [ed. Zuckermandel, 570]; 
Sipre Num. 1 [ed. Horovitz, 4]) within the bounds of Jerusalem, and distances only 
lepers from the Israelite camp. 1/07", in contrast, has only two “camps,” and identi- 
fies the Israelite camp with all the cities in the Land of Israel. 

(54) “The details show that this sect identified the camp of the Pentateuch with 
the entire temple city [...] Similarly, the cities in which the Children of Israel dwell 
must also be pure [...] most of the prohibitions, which in the Pentateuch apply to the 
camp alone, apply as well to the other cities [...] although [...] the degree to which 
[the cities] must be pure is obviously less stringent than that for the Temple city” 
(Yadin, The Temple Scroll, 1:279-80). In my opinion, the boundaries of the camp, 
according to//QT“, should be defined more precisely. I understand from Henshke 
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ter giving birth, in contrast, need not be sent away from the cities; the 
author’s view regarding their isolation did not have its roots in the 
Bible, and, in my opinion, was a sectarian regulation meant to pre- 
vent a situation in which the unclean would cause impurity within 
their cities. (55) 
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(“Sanctity,” 20-21) that, according to /10T“, the laws of the Biblical “Israelite 
camp” apply to all the cities in the Land of Israel excluding Jerusalem, which is 
deemed to be the camp of the Divine Presence and is also “the place that the Lord 
shall choose.” Schiffman, on the other hand, thinks that the scroll limits the laws of 
the Israelite wilderness camp to the “temple city”: “This unique temple plan, not re- 
ally based on the biblical sanctuaries [...] must be explained as representing the lay- 
out of the Tabernacle and the desert camp combined. The architect of this temple plan 
sought to place the camp of Israel within the expanded temenos” (Lawrence H. 
Schiffman, “Sacred Space: The Land of Israel in the Temple Scroll,” in Biblical Ar- 
chaeology Today: Proceedings of the Second International Congress on Biblical Ar- 
chaeology 1990 [ed. J. Amitai; Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1993], 402). 
But when he discusses the sanctity of the Land of Israel cities, following //QT“, he 
writes: “Yet even these cities had to observe certain purity regulations (Schiffman, 
“Sacred Space,” 405) and he notes that the scroll removed from the cities the lepers, 
those suffering from an issue, menstruant women, and women after giving birth. 

(55) It should be noted that 40274 1 i 5-6 states (concerning menstruant 
woman): “She shall with all her effort not mingle (with others) during her seven days 
so as not to contaminate the ca[m]ps of the sanct[ities of] Israel” (Joseph. M. 
Baumgarten [ed.], Qumran Cave 4, XXV [Discoveries in the Judean Desert 35; Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1999], 101). To my mind, this text, like //QT", alludes the iso- 
lation of menstruant women within the cities of the land of Israel. This might reflect 
an early practice, and not just a sectarian enactment: Josephus (Ant. 3:261), too, 
writes that Moses banished (‘Ant)Aaos) lepers and those with an issue from the city 
(Tùs [6A e@c), while those who cared for the dead were quarantined (uetéCTNOE) as 
menstruant women (see Silvia Castelli, “Josephan Halakhah and the Temple Scroll: 
Questions of Sources and Exegetic Traditions in the Laws on Purity,” Henoch 24 
[2002]: 336; in my opinion, Josephus probably is referring to all the cities in the Land 
of Israel). The tradition reflected by Josephus, as well, might have been an attempted 
resolution of the contradiction between the various Biblical sources (although 
Josephus distances those with an issue from the city. Nonetheless, it should be re- 
called that, in para. 264, he mentions only the lepers as those completely removed 
from the city). For the distancing of lepers from cities and villages, see also Ag. Ap. 
1:281; Ant. 9:74, 226. But see J. W. 5:227; Ag. Ap. 2:103. Sanders contends that 
these passages contradict what Josephus writes in Ant. 9:74, 226 (Ed P. Sanders, Jew- 
ish Law from Jesus to the Mishna [London: SCM Press, 1990], 158). 


LADY FOLLY AND HER HOUSE 
IN THREE QUMRAN MANUSCRIPTS: 


On the Relation between 
40525 15, 5016, and 40184 1 


Summary 


The manuscript 5016, hitherto not identified, overlaps with 40525 15, and 
should be regarded as a second copy of the composition which has been 
entitled Beatitudes. The article gives a composite text of the poem of 40525 
15 and 5016 1+2, 5, which describes the house of Lady Folly, and discusses 
its structure and content. The correspondences between 40525 and 40184 
are discussed in some detail, and it is argued that Qimron’s suggestion that 
these are copies of one and the same composition, Words of Solomon, is 
plausible. 


Introduction 


N THE basis of the hitherto unrecognised overlap between 
O SOI6 1+2, 5 and 40325 15 one can identify 5Q/6 as a sec- 

ond copy of the composition which is generally called Beati- 
tudes, but which also might be termed Words of Solomon. (1) Since 
the 5016 fragments add seven new complete words and even more 
partially preserved ones to the text of 40525 15, I will present a com- 
posite text, based on 40525 15, that includes those new readings. The 
new readings confirm Qimron’s understanding of the literary nature 
of the fragment, and I will deal briefly with its style, structure and 
content. Finally, the remarkable correspondences between 4Q525 15 
and 40184 1 (Wiles of the Wicked Woman) invite us to compare the 


(1) I noticed the overlap early November 2007, when working on 40184, and 
first presented the identification of the manuscripts in my paper “Reading the Wiles 
of the Wicked Woman (4Q184 1) in Its Manuscript Context” at the SBL Annual 
meeting in San Diego, on November 18, 2007. 
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two in more detail, and to discuss Qimron’s suggestion that 40525 
and 40184 are both copies of the same composition, Words of Solo- 
mon. 


I. 5016 (SQBeatitudes or 5QWords of Solomon) 


In DJD 3, Milik grouped six fragments (frags. 1, 3, 4, and 6 each 
consisting of two pieces) together as 5Q/6, one of a series of 
“Groupes non caractérisés,” or “Unclassified frags.” (2) The photo- 
graphic history shows that initially frags. 1-3 and 5 were grouped to- 
gether, and only later frags. 4 and 6 were added to this group. (3) 
Milik states that the appurtenance of frags. 3b and 6 to this manu- 
script is not certain, and that the joins of the pieces of frags. 3 and 4 
are based on how the pieces were found in the cave. (4) The latter 
explains the join between the two parts of frag. 4 resulting in a possi- 
bly interesting but uncertain reading of line 3. No one has ever paid 
attention to these fragments, except to refer to individual words or 
expressions, such as 131 n39N which, as Milik mentions, is also at- 
tested in another cave 4 manuscript (referring to 40525 15 4, or to 
40298 1 2). (5) The overlap with 40525 15 shows that one should 
join 5Q/6 1 and 2, by placing frag. 2 to the bottom right of frag. 1. It 
is also plausible that frag. 5 should be placed to the left of frags. 1-2. 
Here, I present the text of the three fragments, already placed in the 
position where they should be, but not with a fully reconstructed or 
composite text. 


5016 1-2 +5 
Jol 1 
ear’ ie 2 
Jef nani msi nN 3 
JI 10% PODRIY PINY TYŽIN 4 
a vaypom yn ] TD[ON 5 
own AL aod Fane wh 182 > ol 6 
wm VIS rw PT [ 7 
[ 155 mnv 8 


(2) J.T. Milik, “5Q16,” in DJD 3.193—94 and Pl. XLI (where it is referred to as 
“Manuscrit non identifié”). 

(3) Photographs of the fragments can be found on PAM 41.033 (frag. 4), 41.034 
(frags. 1 [the two pieces are on separate places on the photograph], 2, 3, and 5), 
41.036 (frag. 6), 42.316 (frags. 4 and 6), 42.317 (frags. 1-3 and 5). 

(4) Milik himself was involved in the salvaging of the fragments from the cave 
(cf. his description in DJD 3.167). 

(5) Only two publications present tentative translations of the small fragments, 
namely Johann Maier, Die Qumran-Essener: Die Texte vom Toten Meer. Band I 
(München: Reinhardt, 1995), 304-5; and Florentino García Martínez and Eibert J.C. 
Tigchelaar, The Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition (Leiden: Brill, 1997—1998), 1142—43. 
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5Q16 2 of the DJD edition is here in lines 6-8; 5Q/6 5 is placed 
at the left in lines 4-8. On the basis of the composite text and the 
analysis of the poetical structure (cf. below), we can recognize that 
the fragment displays a stichometrical layout, and had two stichs per 
line with spaces between the stichs and hemistichs. (6) The fragment 
comes from the left part of the column, and mainly preserves the sec- 
ond stich of each line of the manuscript. Only a and pil in resp. 
lines 6 and 7 belong to the second hemistich of the first stich of the 
lines of the manuscript. 

The reading of line 2 is tentative. The dot of ink at the left end of 
line 3 may be of final mem of arin. In line 4, the DJD reading 
vDoN21 should be corrected to ODN); at the end, the reading 4B is 
uncertain, but we expect qwin on the basis of 40525. For the letters 
vb in line 5 cf. the first PAM photograph. In line 6, iapw is ex- 
tremely doubtful, but I have no better suggestion. The available space 
at the end of line 4 suggests that this hemistich running from vODN21 
to qwin was one word longer than one would expect on the basis of 
the poetical structure. 

I am not able to connect any of the other 5Q/6 fragments to this 
section, nor to identify overlaps between 5Q/6 3, 4, or 6 with other 
40525 fragments. 50/6 6 1 begins with *[ and not with a[, and 
we may have here another example of a description “its ... are full 
of ...” In 5016 4 3 Milik read 1m5 31%[, but one may also read “HX 
im, the same phrase as in 40/84 3 5. Note, however, that the join 
between the two pieces of frag. 4 is not at all certain, and that the 
hand of the bottom left piece looks somewhat different. 

The overlap of 5Q/6 1-2 + 5 with 40525 15 shows that 5Q/6 
contained the poem that is found in 40525. We know that poems 
may wander from one composition to another, and, since none of the 
other fragments can be identified as overlapping with another part of 
40525, we cannot take for granted that 5Q/6 was a copy of exactly 
the same composition as 40525. However, apart from this general 
caveat, which would hold true for many other identifications of 
manuscripts, there is no good reason not to identify 5Q/6 as a second 
copy of Beatitudes, or, preferably, Words of Solomon. 


2. 40525 frag. 15 and the Poem of the House of Lady Folly 


In DJD 25, Puech presented the official publication of 40525 in- 
cluding that of frag. 15, but without discussion of the content or char- 
acter of the fragment. (7) In 2003, Qimron advanced Puech's edition 
of 40525, by joining some fragments and improving upon several 


(6) Space between stichs in lines 6 and 7 before %3 and rwoy. Spaces between 
hemistichs in lines 3, 4, 5, 6. For this system, cf. Emanuel Tov, Scribal Practices and 
Approaches Reflected in the Texts Found in the Judean Desert (STDJ 54; Leiden: 
Brill, 2004), 171 and 173, “Two stichs per line with spaces between the stichs and 
hemistichs” (referring to /ODeut? for Deut 32). 


[Toara DINO T]Y3D INIDMI DM PAW 19019 191 YDS 
DON WIS mim mian anh wp] quin 250] 
[a 
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readings. (8) Qimron gave a new transcription of frag. 15 on the basis 
of his insight that the text described the house of Lady Folly (9) of 
Prov 2:17-19 and of 40184 1, and even suggested some reconstruc- 
tions that have now been confirmed by 5016. The following compos- 
ite text of 40525 15 and the 5Q/6 fragments is largely based on 
Qimron’s improvement of Puech’s text of 40525. I will only com- 
ment upon the readings of 40525 frag. 15 where I differ from 
Qimron. 


40525 frag. 15 
Parallels: 5016 1-2 + 5 (underlined) 


Joa) win kt Jo bois Jon 
Já wan vox TOTAL 12 onal 03 
vap>ya ya bore minar Awl gonn ve 
Joan nan AS AIAN 1237? 420 [ 


pina) Jano cars voy mas” niha renpwny yu ] 
Jan DADA ww? SSH paw? x N D2] 
in yayo [DIAY "mx von pas 
[ Non indy 


Oo SS Ww Dee 


== 
ha 
© 


1. dar]ļk darkness. [ ] gathers poison (?), and in ... [ 
2. ... ] adders [ ]walk(s). (10) To it comes ...[ 


3. (In)] its [...] the fiery serpent walks, and in [its] window[s] the adder 
crawls (11); In [its] roof chambe[rs 


4. ]... In it stand eternal curses, and venom of serpents[ 


5. ] viper, and in it fly Flame[s] of Death; At its entrance trea[ds Sheol, 
and at its ends] 


(7) Emile Puech, Qumrân Grotte 4 XVIII. Textes hébreux (40521-40528, 
40576-40579) (Discoveries in the Judaean Desert XXV; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1998), 115-78, frag. 15 on 151-53. Photographs of frag. 15 can be found on PAM 
40.969, 41.949 and 43.596. 

(8) Elisha Qimron, “Improving the Editions of the Dead Sea Scrolls,” 
Meghillot 1 (2003): 135-45 at 138-41. English abstract on p. vi. 

(9) I will use the term “Lady Folly,” instead of “Wicked Woman,” “Strange 
Woman,” “Vile Woman,” etc. Whether or not one should distinguish between differ- 
ent types of women in Prov 1-9, these Qumran manuscripts seem to merge the types. 

(10) Reconstruct something like pane y2 Dyna [73), since there is no room 
for a larger word between Dna and qani, and because qoan would demand a 
singular subject. For on 72, which is not attested elsewhere in Hebrew, cf. perhaps 
Ugaritic bn. btn. 

(11) On 5h17, cf. Qimron, “Improving,” 139, who refers to the Syriac hollow 
verb dl. 
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6. [lies dark]ness; Its [f]oundation are flames of sulfur, and its base is 
fi[re ; Its thresholds] 

7.  [Care) ... (of) plague, and its lint]Jels are shameful reproaches; Its locks 
are snares (12) of destruction, [and its doorposts are ] 

8. [All who enter it will not ret]urn, and they will not attain the paths of 
life. ... [ 

9. of arrogance; Its couches are] beds of perdit[ion], and [its] be[ds are 

10. [ Its tables are full (of) ] 


The fragment fits more or less in the middle of the column, with 
two to three words missing on the right in lines 5-7 and two to three 
on the left. The text is not stichometrically arranged, and each line 
has about three and a half hemistichs. The fragment twice has a larger 
than average space at the end of a stich or hemistich, namely in lines 
3 and 6 after 77 resp. qwin. At the end of line 6, after "n>, there 
is also a larger space, but in the middle of a hemistich. 

In line 1, I slightly prefer Puech’s 738[ above Qimron’s 78[. For 
vw, I prefer win, “poison,” for semantic reasons, since the following 
lines describe various sorts of snakes. At the beginning of line 7 read 
vB pwm instead of vánn>7. (13) The 5016 fragments add text to 
line 3, in the lacunae between lines 5 and 6, lines 6 and 7, and lines 7- 
8, at the beginning of line 9, and two words in line 10. Qimron al- 
ready reconstructed paw x1? YNI 215 and rwry on literary grounds, 
which are now confirmed by the physical evidence of 5Q/6. 

As for the reconstructions, in line 6 one can read 21”, 2>W” or 
pow; in view of 40184 1 6 wn "29m, I choose 2>w”. The space in 
5016 1-2 + 5 line 4 strongly suggests that there should be one word 
more between 25W and ww. In lines 6 and 7 7DOX and MB[ypwm are 
partly reconstructed, and in line 7 I propose vna. In 1/07 XLIX 
13 we find the four words of 40525 6-7 together: rnin row 
VDIPWIM DON, “and its locks, doorposts, thresholds and lintels.” 
Apart from mimar the words can be regarded as certain. The recon- 
struction aw? N1> in line 8 is based on Prov 2:19 and 40184 1 10. 

The additional words that have been recovered from the 50/6 
fragments provide several close parallels to 40/84 1. Compare: 


40525 15 5 bixw YSN 01222 cf. 40184 1 10 [>] ixw T937 ama nba; 


40525 15 7-8 pam 819 182 95 cf. 40184 1 11 PIWNY mN 12115 
40525 15 9 [nñw m3 rwy cf. 40184 1 5 Aw ovis mwy. 


Even though the composite text remains fragmentary, its poetic 
structure and the stichometric layout of 5016, suggest that it has the 


(12) Qimron, “Improving,” 139, interprets 21% as snare, as 03 in Job 18:9. 

(13) The Preliminary Concordance reads *[, and it is not certain whether the 
black dot under the yod, visible on PAM 43.596, but not on the older photographs, is 
ink. If it is, it is the left end of a long basestroke. 
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same literary organization as the poem of 40184 1. Stichs consist of 
two hemistichs, the second of which usually begins with the conjunc- 
tion, and the hemistichs usually consist of three of four words. (14) 
The grouping of the stichs in strophes with a common topic, and gen- 
erally an identical syntactic structure reminds one of 40/54 1, where 
most of the strophes consist of three stichs or six hemistichs. (15) In 
the 4Q525 poem we find two common syntactic structures of the 
stichs. Structure A consists of a prepositional phrase followed by an 
imperfect and then a noun (or two nouns in construct) as subject, for 
example ¡no VYT nona. This structure is consistently attested in 
lines 3-6 with the exception of the stich that begins with arin nam 
(line 4). Structure B in 40525 consists of a nominal clause where the 
subject is a suffixed noun and the predicate two nouns in construct, 
for example nnw "yx" vwy. This structure is attested, or may be re- 
constructed, in lines 6-7 and 9. Unfortunately, the stichometric struc- 
ture of the stichs of 40525 15 2 is not clear, but does not seem to cor- 
respond to those structures. Another exception is the stich in line 8 
that is a quote from Prov 2:19. This quote does not seem to fit in a 
strophic structure of three stichs per strophe, and seems to form a 
strophe on its own. In the following overview the Roman numbers 
indicate the proposed strophes. 


DON (uN ] [ ] I 

Jona WIT TNL Jo 

Dna ] Jol 
yan wan YOR WAAL Jan 
ina Boyt mhna aw Joa e 1 

o [ yn] royva 
Jamin nam mI MIAN ISN. M 

nv PBW 19919 121 vaDx[ ] 

win 2010" TOÐNIN DINO TSN INTIDA 
WIN anno maana? mnop] IV 

nan n> Yapa Yap IVD[ON] 

al ymin] nnw vars row 
077 INN Ww NT) pape NY Na bo v 
par Jan vI 

n Tava [nnw ovis" vwy 


[ ] [ ] 
IN>m nbw VII 


(14) Compare a similar structure, but sometimes with longer hemistichs, in 
other parts of 40525. Cf. Puech, DJD 25:125-28, 134. 

(15) According to Jean Carmignac, “Poème allégorique sur la secte rivale,” RevQ 
5/19 (1965): 361-74. His analysis has largely been ignored by subsequent scholars. 
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We do not know whether the poem started at the top of this col- 
umn or is a continuation of the previous column. Therefore, strophe I 
need not be the beginning of the poem. The stichs of strophes II and 
IH have, in general, structure A, while those of strophes IV and V 
have structure B. Strophes I-III all have references to poison or 
snakes, but in the second part of strophe III the imagery goes beyond 
that of serpents. Strophe IV describes the architectural elements of 
the house, strophe V has only the Proverbs quotation, and strophes 
VI and VII seem to describe the furniture of the house. This dividing 
up of the poem in strophes is not without problems. I proceed from 
the supposition that 4Q525 would probably have strophes of three 
stichs, since that is the case in 4Q/84. This is indeed almost certainly 
the case with strophe IV, but with the very damaged text we cannot 
be certain about the other strophes. 

We also do not know whether the poem has already identified 
the nature of the house from the beginning, but it is clear that the quo- 
tation of Proverbs serves as a key for the reader. The object suffix in 
Prov 2:19, “All who enter it (4°X2) will not return,” refers back 
to “her house” in 2:18 (although n2 usually is masculine). (16) 
Qimron was the first to realize that the reference to Prov 2:19 pro- 
vided the key, that the terms “windows,” “roof chambers,” “en- 
trance,” and “locks,” actually describe a house, and that the poem 
depicts the house of Lady Folly. (17) 

The extensive description of the snakes should not be interpreted 
against the background of the Deuteronomic covenant curses. (18) 
The poetry of this text is in a different register. Snakes are not a com- 
mon motif in Jewish conceptions of the Netherworld, and the vivid 
depiction of snakes may primarily serve to enhance the gruesomeness 


(16) Generally scholars therefore emend 7n°2 to 1271; but regardless of what 
the text might have read, the Qumran poets as well as the LXX translator show that 
they read in 2:18 7m2 and interpreted it alongside Prov 7:27. On 40184 and LXX 
interpreting Prov 2, cf. Matthew Goff, “Hellish Females: The Strange Woman of 
Septuagint Proverbs and 4QWiles of the Wicked Woman (4Q184),” JSJ 39 (2008): 
20-45. 

(17) In the translation by Martin Abegg in Michael Wise et al., The Dead Sea 
Scrolls: A New Translation (San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1996), 426, the 
heading runs “A description of hell, the lot of unwise/unjust”; Daniel J. Harrington, 
Wisdom Texts from Qumran (London: Routledge, 1996), 70 states that the fragment 
dealt with the “punishments of pursuing folly”; Jacqueline C.R. de Roo, “Is 40525 a 
Qumran Sectarian Document,” in The Scrolls and the Scriptures. Qumran Fifty Years 
After (ed. Stanley E. Porter and Craig A. Evans; JSPSup 26; Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 1997), 338-67 at 363 claims that it “refers to the day of judgment 
when the wicked will be punished”; Matthew Goff, Discerning Wisdom: The Sapien- 
tial Literature of the Dead Sea Scrolls (VTSup 116; Brill: Leiden, 2007), 219-22 esp. 
221-22, also recognized the chthonic overtones of the text, but mistakenly thought 
that the picture was of a resident of the underworld. In all cases, these claims were 
based on words and phrases in the text, not by an integral reading. 

(18) As suggested in Goff, Discerning Wisdom, 221. 
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of the abode, which apparently has serpents all over the place. How- 
ever, there is at least some Ancient Near Eastern and Greek evidence 
for a connection between snakes and chthonic gods (e.g. in the case 
of Ningishzida and Asclepius) or demons. The mention in strophe 
II of the nm "pw, the Flames of Death, may have mythological 
overtones, with Resheph as chthonic deity and gatekeeper of the 
Netherworld lurking at the background of the image. In the next 
stich, which refers to Sheol marching at the entrance of the house, a 
mythological reference is unlikely, and we would rather have a rhe- 
torical personification of Sheol. (19) This stich also solves a dispute 
about 40184 1 10. The end of 40/84 10 was broken, and scholars 
discussed whether to read [>]ixw 1YYN ana MNDI, “at the entrance of 
her house Sheol treads,” (20) or [mbv tysn 7na naa, “at the en- 
trance of her house she treads towards Sheol,” (21) or even, the 
stichometrically implausible reading of tysn nn 2 mnaa followed in 
a new hemistich by mbjxw. (22) The composite text reads 181273 
“ww 3y3n, which only can mean “at its entrance treads Sheol,” and 
it therefore is most logical to interpret 40/84 10 similarly. In the 
context of the snakes and the Flames of Resheph, this is not a mere 
metaphorical expression saying that the way of folly leads to death, 
but a graphic evocation of a mythological world. 


3. 40184 1 and 40525 15 


In a few cases, the composite 40525 15 text helps to ascertain or 
to reconstruct the text of 40/84 1. This goes for the reading dis- 
cussed above, to read [>]ixw and not [mbinw in 40/84 1 10. Also, on 
the basis of rnidm3i in 40525 15 9, one might reconstruct T>mDm at 
the end of 40184 1 5. The reading 1%82 Y> from 5016 2 confirms 
the reconstruction of mx. in 40/84 1 11. However, this is not the 
most important result, since all those reconstructions were already 
proposed before the reconstruction of the composite text of 40525. 


(19) H.M. Barstadt, “Sheol Yw,” in Dictionary of Deities and Demons in the 
Bible (2d ed.; ed. Karel van der Toorn et al.; Brill: Leiden, 1999), 768—70 argues that 
all personifications of Sheol in the Hebrew Bible are rhetorical/literary and that there 
is no independent evidence that indicates that Sheol ever was a demon. 

(20) Thus Carmignac, “Poème allégorique,” 368-69; likewise John Strugnell, 
“Notes en marge du volume V des “Discoveries in the Judaean Desert of Jordan”,” 
Rev@ 7/26 (1970): 163-276 at 267. Thus also Florentino García Martínez, Textos de 
Oumrán (Madrid: Trotta, 1992), 406. 

(21) R.D. Moore, “Personification of the Seduction of Evil: “The Wiles of the 
Wicked Woman’,” RevQ 10/40 (1981): 505-19 at 508, 516; Goff, “Hellish Fe- 
males,” 34-35. Thus also Geza Vermes, The Complete Dead Sea Scrolls in English 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1995), 396. 

(22) John Allegro, DJD 5.83; E. Cook in Michael Wise et al., The Dead Sea 
Scrolls, 241; J. Maier, Die Qumran-Essener: Die Texte vom Toten Meer. Band II 
(Miinchen: Reinhardt, 1995), 131. 
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Much more interesting is that we have two poems on a related 
topic, in 40/84 the woman of Prov 7, in 40525 her house, and that 
the two poems even share similar stichs. This demonstrates that there 
is some kind of literary dependence, or intertextual influence. A com- 
parison of the two poems should offer us new possibilities to assess 
the particularities of the individual poems. First, I may summarize the 
correspondences. Both poems are dependent on the descriptions of 
Lady Folly in Prov 1-9, and develop elements from these sections. 
Both use a similar kind of poetical structure, with strophes, stichs and 
hemistichs. They also share other specifics, such as the non-use of the 
definite article. But there are also formal differences. For example, 
whereas the above described stich structure B (nominal clause: sub- 
ject is a suffixed noun, predicate two nouns in construct) is common 
both in 40184 1 and 40525 15, structure A (prepositional phrase, 
imperfect, noun subject) is common in 40525 15, but only attested 
once in 40184 1, namely in line 10 "ixw 193N Ana naa. The stichs 
of 40184 1 also have many other structures, but then, only part of the 
poem of 40525 has been preserved. 

A new analysis of the poetry of 40184 1 is called for. Of the two 
existing poetical analyses, the one by Carmignac, which pays atten- 
tion to all details of the poem, suffers from rigidity, and ultimately 
contributes little to the overall understanding of the poem. The other 
analysis, the one by Moore, argues compellingly that the stich 78m 
Say 0977 215 D'UN is the centre of the poem, but largely ignores de- 
tails of reconstruction of stichs and strophes. Whereas Carmignac ar- 
gued that a few hemistichs had been lost, and that the poem consisted 
of ten strophes, one may also consider that a few hemistichs were in- 
serted, and that the poem consists of nine strophes. In the middle of 
the fifth strophe we then find the stich singled out by Moore as the 
centre, and which Strugnell had already labeled as the key for under- 
standing the poem. A similar key function may have been intended 
for the quote of Prov 2:19 in 4Q525 15 which stands alone as a sole 
strophe. 

Qimron suggested that 40/84 and 40525 were two copies of the 
same composition, even though there is no actual overlap between 
the two copies which more or less would settle the issue. We may 
observe the following. The two poems were written in the same style 
and have comparable topics. In a work inspired by Proverbs, which 
touches upon Lady Folly in several chapters, one might expect more 
than one poem that explores aspects of this topic. Second, 40184 3, 
and possibly also 40184 2, 5 and 6, belong to the same composition 
of the poem of 40184 1. (23) Those small 40/84 fragments contain 


(23) On those other 40/84 fragments, see Eibert Tigchelaar, “Constructing, 
Deconstructing and Reconstructing Fragmentary Manuscripts. Illustrated by a study 
of 4Q184 (4QWiles of the Wicked Woman),” in Tools for Our Work (ed. Maxine 
Grossman; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, forthcoming). 
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many second person masculine singular forms, just as 40525. This 
demonstrates that in both manuscripts the poems are combined with 
instructions. Third, the central terms of the central strophe of the 
40184 1 poem are found again in 40525. Thus the central stich ANT) 
WY 207 21) DWN refers to the Sy "9717, “ways of perversity,” 
which are only preserved in /QH* VI 37 and 405253 2 11 +3 2 (both 
reading 191 377). The third stich of this strophe runs 159 ma %7 
na corn (+19) 13709 mham, which uses the designations 19 >ny 915 
and 72 "an 213 in a way that is very similar to its use in 40525 13 5 
mona 91D and 40525 11-12 2 >2 "Din 919 as well as 40525 2 ii +3 
1. (24) This use of Jn is probably based on Prov 3:18 mnn) 
(wxa, but the technical use of (mhm is not derived from this sec- 
tion of Proverbs. (25) I am not stating that the use of the verbs mn 
or Ym is rare. On the contrary. The issue is that the substantivized 
participles of these verbs are rarely used, but that these are central in 
the 40184 poem, and that in both 40184 and 40525 they are used 
with respect to a feminine figure, namely Wisdom (40525) and the 
Woman of 40184, 

In short, not only the poems show a large degree of similarity, 
but the key terms of the 40/84 poem are only found together here 
and in 40525. Also, both manuscripts combine poems about Wis- 
dom/Folly based on Prov 1-9 with direct instruction to a second per- 
son singular. We either have manuscripts of two very similar but dis- 
tinct compositions, or manuscripts of one and the same composition 
that incidentally do not overlap. The latter would probably be the 
most likely, in which case we have three manuscripts of the same 
composition: 40525, 5016, and also 40184. This codicological 
statement has direct and far-reaching implications for the interpreta- 
tion of 40184 1. The poem should not be read as an independent 
poem, but needs to be interpreted either as part of the same composi- 
tion as 40525, or at the least in relation to 40525, 

Finally, in some cases Qumran mansuscripts have received titles 
that aptly described the best preserved fragments, but not necessarily 
the manuscript or the composition as a whole. That is also the case 
with 40184 (Wiles of the Wicked Woman) and 40525 (Beatitudes). 
Puech presented several possibilities with regard to the original title 
of the work, such as the Words of David, Words (or: Proverbs) of 


(24) Cf. also p78 “mi in PAM 43.680 frag. 32 3 which may belong to 40525. 
Cf. E.J.C. Tigchelaar, “On the Unidentified Fragments of DJD XXXII and PAM 
43.680: A New Manuscript of 4QNarrative and Poetic Composition, and Fragments 
of 4013, 40269, 40525 and 4QSb (?),” RevQ 21/83 (2004): 477-85. 

(25) Of course, the use of these terms is not unique to those manuscripts. 
Mysteries uses °271n, but whenever discernible only with 1. The Instruction manu- 
scripts have *>rm twice, but only NAN “nm in 40418 55 6 in a somewhat comparable 
sense. 
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Solomon, or Words of the Teacher (awn or mmm). (26) Since many 
parts of the composition use Prov 1-9, Qimron suggested Words of 
Solomon. Whether this would have been the original title is impossi- 
ble to prove, but this title does have the distinct advantage that it ex- 
presses the close relation of this composition to Prov 1-9, (27) 


Eibert TIGCHELAAR 


(26) Puech, DJD 25.121. 


(27) Thanks are due to Keith Coward, Florentino García Martínez, and Mat- 
thew Goff. 
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Problemas de una taxonomía correcta de 
los textos qumránicos 


la discusión académica el viejo problema taxonómico con el 

que los especialista se han enfrentado desde el comienzo de 
las investiagaciones sobre el conjunto de los mansucritos que forma- 
ban las colecciones que designamos como “biblioteca qumránica: ” 
¿cómo determinar qué composiciones son producto del grupo 
qumránico y reflejan por tanto las idea propias y eventualmente 
peculiares de este grupo, y qué composiciones han sido producidas 
fuera del grupo y pueden considerarse por tanto como representativas 
de otras corrientes dentro del Judaísmo o como producto del 
Judaísmo de la época en general? 

Como consecuencia del azar de los descubrimientos y del hecho 
de que entre los primeros manuscritos publicados, porcedentes de la 
Cueva 1, predominaban las composiciones que mostraban claros 
indicios de ser el producto de un grupo particular (como /QS, 10M, 
10H o 1QpHab), se estableció en los comienzos de la investigación 
la presuposición de que la totalidad de los manuscritos no bíblicos de 
la colección era producto de este grupo, y se buscaban detalles que 
pudieran reflejar el pensamiento peculiar del grupo incluso en los 
manuscritos bíblicos (como en el Targum de Job (2) o en el gran 
rollo de Isaías, (3) por ejemplo). Sin embargo, una vez que el 


D OS artículos recientes (1) han puesto de nuevo en el centro de 


(1) Devorah Dimant, “Between Sectarian and Non-Sectarian: The Case of the 
Apocryphon of Joshua,” en Esther G. Chazon — Devorah Dimant (eds.), Reworking the 
Bible: Apocryphal and Related Texts at Qumran (STDJ 58; Leiden: Brill, 2005), 105- 
134 y Robert A. Kugler, “Whose Scripture? Whose Community? Reflections on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls Then and Now, By Way of Aramaic Levi,” DSD 15 (2008): 5-23. 

(2) E.W. Tuinstra, Hermeneutische aspecten van de Targum van Job uit Grot 
XI van Qumrân (Groningen, 1970). 

(3) W.H. Brownlee, The Meaning of the Qumrân Scrolls for the Bible. With 
Special Attention to the book of Isaiah (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1964). 
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conjunto de los mansucritos ha sido publicado, se ha visto claramente 
que el número de composiciones que pueden considerarse el producto 
de una comunidad particular y sectaria, se ha reducido a una pequeña 
minoría, a pesar de las numerosas copias de cada una de esas 
composiciones sectarias halladas en las distintas cuevas. De hecho, en 
las publicaciones más recientes creo percibir una tendencia a cambiar 
las etiquetas y a negar el carácter sectario a composiciones cuyo 
carácter “qumránico” era previamente admitido sin ningún problema. 
Por ejemplo, y a pesar de evidente bilingüismo de la comunidad de 
Qumrán, un buen número de investigadores niegan el carácter 
sectario de todas las composiciones escritas en arameo por el simple 
hecho de estar escritas en esta lengua. (4) Si la presunción general 
precedente (la posición de defecto en el lenguaje de los ordenadores) 
era que todo texto encontrado en las cuevas era de origen qumránico 
mientras no se probase lo contrario (como era el caso de los textos 
bíblicos o de textos paleográficamente anteriores a la existencia de la 
comunidad qumránica), la posición actual es que ningún texto es de 
origen qumránico a no ser que este origen pueda ser probado 
positivamente. Ambas posciones operan dentro de una dicotomía 
“sectario o no-sectario” “o qumránico — no qumránico” que parece 
evidente, ya que no se puede ser “un poco sectario” como no se 
puede estar “un poco vivo” o “un poco casado.” Se es, o no se es. 
Como consecuencia, durante los últimos anós se ha desarrollado toda 
una tipología para delimitar las características que permiten definir 
una composición como “sectaria” o “no sectaria,” desde el famoso 
artículo de Carol Newsom, (5) y los subsequentes estudios de 
Dimant, Lange y Hempel, (6) hasta el más reciente intento de Jutta 
Joliranta (“Defining ‘Sectarian Texts”) en su thesis aún inédita. (7) 
Que esta dicotomía (textos sectarios — textos no sectarios) es 
insuficiente como elemento clasificador de la gran variedad de textos 


(4) Por ejemplo, Devorah Dimant, “The Qumran Aramaic Texts and the 
Qumran Community,” en A. Hilhorst, E. Puech and E. Tlgchelaar (eds.), Flores 
Florentino. Dead Sea Scrolls and Other Early Jewish Studies in Honour of Florentino 
García Martínez (JSJSup 122; Leiden Brill, 2007), 198-99 afirma claramente: “the 
Aramaic texts contain nothing of the specifically sectarian terminology or ideology, 
and therefore do not belong with the sectarian literature.” 

(5) Carol A. Newsom, “‘Sectually Explicit’ Literature from Qumran,” en W.H. 
Propp, B. Halpern and D.N. Freedman (eds.), The Hebrew Bible and its Interpreters 
(Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1990), 167-187. 

(6) Devorah Dimant, “The Qumran Manuscripts: Contents and Significance,” 
en D. Dimant — L. H. Schiffman (eds.), Time to Prepare the Way in the Wilderness 
(STDJ 16; Leiden: Brill, 1995) 25-58; A. Lange, Weisheit un Prádestination (STDJ 
18; Leide: Brill, 1995), 6-20; Charlotte Hempel, “Kriterien zur Bestimmung 
essenischer Verfasserschaft von QumranTexten,” en J. Frey — H. Stegemann (eds.), 
Qumrankontrovers (Paderborn: Bonifacius, 2003), 71-85. 

(7) Jutta Jokiranta, “Identity on a Continuum: Constructing and Expressing 
Sectarian Social Identity in Qumran Serakhim and Pesharim” (Helsinki, 2005), 65- 
73. 
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que se encuentran en la colección es algo evidente. Ya en la primera 
formulación de la que posteriormente será conocida como “hipótesis 
de Groningen” y en el contexto de los presupuestos metodológicos en 
los que se fundaba mi interpretación, yo proponía clasificar la 
literatura no-bíblica encontrada en cuatro categorías: 


— Obras sectarias, que representan el pensamiento y la halaká 
qumránica en su forma más desarrollada y típica. 

— Obras del período de formación, que presentan una visión aún 
no tan claramente diferenciada del esenismo del que emanan, 
pero que sientan las bases del desarrollo posterior y ofrecen una 
halaká ya característica. 

— Obras que reflejan el pensamiento esenio y concuerdan con lo 
que las fuentes clásicas nos enseñan sobre el esenismo no 
qumránico o que no pueden atribuirse a este movimiento. 

— Obras que pertenecen a la tradición apocalítica de la que emana 
el esenismo y que han sido consideradas como parte del 
patrimonio común. (8) 


Una tipología semejante pero tripartita, y que engloba los textos 
“bíblicos,” es la propuesta por Gabrielle Boccaccini para clasificar el 
conjunto de composiciones (1. un grupo de textos en los que se 
expresa la autoidentificación del grupo; 2. un grupo de textos que 
únicamente presenta algunos elementos sectarios y que pueden pro- 
venir de movimientos relacionados; 3. un grupo de textos en los que 
los elementos sectarios son marginales o inexistentes, incluynedo los 
textos “bíblicos.”) (9) Una tipología a primera vista diferente es la 
tipología cuatropartita propuesta en 2005 por Torleif Elgvin (1. obras 
copiadas en el sistema escribal de Qumrán, pero no necesariamente 
en Qumrán; 2. obras copuestas por el grupo yahad; 3. obras 
provenientes de los “padres” del grupo yahad, designados como 
“esenios,” “enóquicos,” “presectarios” o “apocalípticos” por diver- 
sos autores; 4. obras procedentes de un medio ambiente Judío [no 
Esenio]). (10) Pero si tenemos en cuenta que el sistema escribal en el 
que una obra ha sido copiada, no nos indica nada concreto en cuanto 
a su procedencia (puesto que poseemos manuscritos bíblicos, no 
bíblicos, sectarios y no sectarios, copiados en lo que Tov designa 
como “sistema qumránico,” junto a otros manuscritos de las misma 


(8) F. García Martínez, “Orígenes del movimiento esenio y orígenes 
qumránicos. Pistas para una solución,” en V. Collado-Bertomeu y V. Vilar-Hueso 
(eds.), JJ Simposio Bíblico Español (Valencia-Córdoba: Fundación Bíblica Española — 
Monte de Piedad y Caja de Ahorros de Córdoba, 1987), 527-556, en la página 540. 

(9) Gabriele Boccaccini, Beyond the Essene Hypothesis (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1998), 57-58. 

(10) Torleif Elgvin, “The Yahad is More Than Qumran,” en G. Boccaccini 
(ed.), Enoch and Qumran Origins. New Light on a Forgotten Connection (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2005) 273-79 en la página 278. 
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categorías copiados en en otros sistemas, y otros manuscritos 
copiados por manos inexpertas que no siguen ningún sistema 
escribal), esta tipología de Elgvin puede reducirse fácilmente a la 
tipología tripartita de Boccaccini, que coincide en líneas generales 
con las categorías 1- 3 de la hipótesis de Groningen, a las que ambos 
autores añaden una serie de obras que serían “extrasectarias” y 
reflejarían un Judaísmo de tipo general, sin ninguna relación con el 
contexto del grupo, e incluyendo los manuscritos “bíblicos.” 


Entre “sectario” y “no sectario” 


Devorah Dimant, que había contribuído grandemente al esta- 
blecimiento de los criterios empleados para clasificar una deter- 
minada composición como “sectaria” o como “no sectaria,” (11) 
reconoce ahora la necesidad de refinar esta clasificación, (12) y 
propone introducir una nueva categoría de escritos, escritos que 
designa como “intermedios” entre los escritos propiamente sectarios 
y los escritos claramente no-sectarios: 


Until now the sectarian character of a given text was recognized by the 
presence of typical sectarian terminology and ideas. Yet these criteria 
have proved inapt for accommodating certain works, which lack sectar- 
ian characteristic nomenclature and style but embrace notions shared 
with the sectarian ideology. Since compositions of this type may not be 
simply defined either sectarian or non-sectarian, I propose to assign 
them to a third, intermediate category, between the sectarian literature 
proper and writings devoid of any connection to the community. (13) 


A primera vista, este intento de Dimant podria facilmente 
desestimarse puesto que se presenta como una nueva tentativa de 
precisar el carácter de algunos manuscritos en la línea de otros 
intentos precedentes (como los mencionados de la hipótesis de 
Groningen, de Boccaccini, o de Torleif Elgvin, al los que Dimant no 
alude). Pero un examen atento del ejemplo en el que Dimant apoya su 
presentación (el del Apocrifo de Josué [40378, 40379, 40522, y tal 


(11) En el artículo de 1995 citado en la nota 6. En la nota 4 de ese artículo 
Dimant refiere a un tratamiento más detallado del tema en Hebreo, en el que 
proporciona una serie de términos sectarios y de criterios para definir el carácter 
sectario de una composición, en vías de publicación con el título de “Between Sectar- 
ian and Non-Sectarian in the Qumran Scrolls.” Aparentemente se refiere al artículo 
número 64 de la lista de publicaciones de Devorah Dimant incluída en Meghillot V- 
VI: A Festschrift for Devorah Dimant, que lo elenca bajo el título: amnn> man> pa 
pomp mona annn arxw>, en M. Kister (ed.), ¡emp núm >y. Pero en cuanto 
me es conocido la obra no ha sido aún publicada. 

(12) Dimant, “Between Sectarian and Non-Sectarian,” 106: “However, subse- 
quent study has shown the need for further refinement of the classification. This is 
true specially with regard to some composition that rework the Bible.” 

(13) Ibid., 106. 
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vez 509 y Mas. 11) así como de los otros ejemplos que cita de paso 
como pertenecientes a esta categoría (Jubileos y el Rollo del Templo), 
(14) muestra que al centro del interés de Dimant se hallan una serie 
de composiciones que re-escriben de una forma o de otra el texto 
“bíblico,” y este es un dato que me parece importante: 


Candidates for such a category are, for instance, the Temple Scroll and 
the Book of Jubilees. Both share various elements with the sectarian lit- 
erature. Indeed, some scholars include both works in the sectarian lit- 
erature. However, neither Jubilees nor the Temple Scroll contains any 
of the features distinctive of the output of the Qumran community; con- 
sequently, they cannot be considered equivalent to explicitly sectarian 
products. Both writings rework the Bible, a fact that may have to do with 
their specific position between sectarian and non-sectarian texts. (15) 


El ejemplo con el que Dimant soporta su caso es convincente. 
Como ella prueba, el Apócrifo de Josué, que no continen nunguna 
expresión característica sectaria, muestra una serie de ideas compar- 
tidas con la literatura sectaria y con textos afiliados con la comunidad 
qumránica: la cronología jubilar, la precedencia de un jefe sacerdotal 
sobre un jefe político y la técnica pesher. Su conclusion puede 
aceptarse sin reservas: “This fact favors the view that the Apocry- 
phon belongs to a group of works that share a number of notions with 
the community, but also evidence perhaps an even wider frame of 
though. The Apocryphon should therefore be assigned to a different 
category.” (16) Que esta categoría deba ser considerada como 
“intermedia” entre sectarian y no-sectaria (“in between” en la 
terminología de Dimant) me parece más problemático, ya que de una 
parte mantiene la dicotomía fundamental, que ella misma reconoce 
como insuficiente, y de otra parte se apoya en dos términos de 
referencia, ninguno de los cuales es definido rigorosamente. Pero esto 
no es importante. Lo que me parece realmente significativo es que 
todos los ejemplos que emplea pertenecen al tipo de “reescritura 
bíblica.” Aún más importante me parece un hecho al que Dimant no 
alude: la constatación de que esta composición concreta, el Apócrifo 
de Josué, es reconocido como escritura autoritativa en un escrito de 
cuyo carácter “sectario” no creo que puede haber duda alguna, 
puesto que es citado como autoridad (junto con una forma del texto 
proto-samaritano de Exod 20:18b, de una forma de Num 24:15-18 y 
de Deut 33:8-11) por 40175, el conocido 40 Testimonia. Y lo mismo 
puede decirse de Jubileos, y tal vez del Rollo del Templo. Lo que, en 
mi opinión, indica que el problema taxonómico no se sitúa a nivel de 


(14) Ibid., 107. Al final de su artículo (p. 134), Dimant añade otros ejemplos: 
“the Apocryphon of Jeremiah, the Words of the Luminaries, and the like.” 

(15) Ibid., 106-107. 

(16) Dimant, “Between Sectarian and Non-Sectarian,” 134. 
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“sectario” o “no-sectario” sino a un nivel más profundo y que 
comprende todas las composiciones que formaban parte de la 
colección: “bíblicas”y “no-bíblicas,” “sectarias” y “no-sectarias.” 
Y lo mismo sucede con el otro artículo que plantea agudamente el 
problema taxonómico objeto de esta nota. 


Aramaic Levi como obra sectaria 


Robert Kugler centra su estudio (17) en la composición Leví 
arameo, abundantemente representada en la biblioteca y designada 
por él como Q Aramaic Levi, atestiguada en 1021, 40213, 40213a, 
40213b, 40214, 40214a, 40214b, para distinguirla de la versión 
aramea recuperada en la Geniza de El Cairo (C Aramaic Levi) y de la 
traducción griega (Greek Levi) conservada en las adiciones a la copia 
del Testament de Leví griego que se encuentran en la copia del 
Testamento de los XII Patriarcas del manuscrito del monasterio 
Koutlomumous del Monte Athos. (18) 

En este caso se trata de una composición generalmente recono- 
cida como ciertamente anterior a Qumrán, (19) y por tanto claramente 
no-sectaria, pero de la que Kugler concluye que la versión qumránica 
ha introducido modificaciones sensibles para adaptar la obre recibida 
al pensamiento característico del grupo, que estas modificaciones son 
únicas a la versión qumránica y que por tanto esta versión particular 
debe considerarse como substancialmente distinta de la versión 
aramea de la Geniza y de la traducción griega, y, sobre todo, que es- 
tas modificaciones representan los intereses y la práctica redaccional 
de la comunidad y permiten clasificar la composición en su forma 
qumránica como obra “sectaria”: 


And as it turns out, these differences not only mark Q Aramaic Levi as 
different, they also encourage us to consider Q Aramaic Levi among the 
category of Qumran Scrolls our homogenizing tendencies have led us to 
overlook. This fresh category, as we will see, might be characterized as 


(17) En el artículo recientemente publicado, citado en la nota 1. 

(18) Esta obra ha sido objeto de intenso studio en los últimos años. R.A. Kugler 
publicó una primera monografía sintética, From Patriarch to Priest: The Levi- 
Priestly Tradition from Aramaic Levi to Testament of Levi (SBLEJL 9; Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1996). En 2004 aparecieron simultáneamente dos otras monografías: 
H. Drawnel, An Aramaic Wisdom Text from Qumran: A New Interpretation of the 
Levi Document (JSJSup 86; Leiden: Brill, 2004) y J. Greenfield, M. E. Stone, 
E. Eshel, The Aramaic Levi Document: Edition, Translation, Commentary (SVTP 19; 
Leiden: Brill, 2004). Ultimamente ha sido publicada la traducción contínua en 
francés, preparada por Milik en los años setenta como apéndice a su monografía sobre 
los Patriarcas, que emplea conjuntamente los datos de las tres versiones: J.T. Milik, 
“Traduction continue du Testament de Lévi,”The Qumran Chronicle 15 (2007): 5-24. 

(19) Ver el artículo de M.E. Stone, “Enoch, Aramaic Levi and Sectarian 
Origins,”JSJ 19 (1988) 159-70. 
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works imported into the community and adapted (énfasis en el original) 
for use among the covenanters, or ones composed de novo within the 
community from existing texts, traditions and motifs. In either case, 
such texts, though made from material of non-Qumranic origin, were 
perhaps nonetheless unique to Qumran. As such they are hitherto unrec- 
ognized “sectarian” compositions. (20) 


También en este caso el ejemplo elegido es convincente. Aunque 
las diferencias que Kugler estudia en detalle y que son epecíficas a la 
versión aramea encontrada en Qumrán pueden parecer menores, por 
no decir mínimas (la primera línea de 4Q2/3b, donde lee Jn°27 “I 
have made you greater than all flesh” y el pasaje de 40213a 3-4a que 
corresponde a Jubileos 30:5-7), el principio de que estas variantes, 
que no se encuentran en la versión aramea de la Geniza ni en la 
versión griega del Monte Athos, indican el carácter peculiar del texto 
atestiguado en la colleción qumránica y su especifidad con relación a 
las otras dos versiones conocidas, refuerzan las diferencias mayores 
señaladas por los editores de los textos, (21) e impiden una lectura 
sinóptica de las tres versiones (qumránica, la de la Geniza y la de la 
traducción griega). 

Igualmente interesantes son los otros dos ejemplos que Kugler 
aduce para probar que este cambio de clasificación no es un caso 
aislado, sino que se encuentra en otra varias composiciones igual- 
mente consideradas como “no-sectarias”: 40225 (una obra que com- 
bina a la manera de Jubileos los relatos de Gen 22 y Exod 14) y la 
obra designada com 4QNarrative and Poetic Composition (conser- 
vada en 2022 y 40371-373), una obra que reescribe la histora de 
José a la luz de otros pasajes bíblicos y transforma así una compo- 
sición originalmente anti-samarritana para expresar la alienación con 
relación al culto del templo, bien sentida por la comunidad sectaria. 
Sus tres ejemplo son, como los ejemplos señalados por Dimant, casos 
de “reescritura bíblica,” y, al menos en el caso de Leví Arameo, creo 
que puede perfectamente defenderse que esta composición tenía un 
carácter autoritativo en Qumrán, es decir que como Jubileos o el 
Apócrifo de Josué era considerada como “escritura” en el contexto 
qumránico. 


Estrategias para establecer la autoridad de un texto 


El ejemplo de estos dos estudios recientes y su coincidencia en el 
tipo de obras elegidas por sus autores para plantear el problema de 
definir el carácter de los textos qumránicos como “sectarios o no- 
sectarios” me lleva a pensar que tal vez una posible solución a este 
problema taxonómico pueda venir de los esfuerzos hechos por los 


(20) Kugler, “Whose Scripture? Whose Community?” 10-11. 
(21) Resumidas por Kugler, art. cit., 8-10. 
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colegas que se han enfrentado al problema semejante de clasificación 
de los llamados “textos bíblicos” hallados en la biblioteca. 

Es bien conocido el debate terminológico originado por la toma 
de conciencia de que la catagoría de “texto bíblico” es anacrónica en 
el contexto qumránico en el que la “Biblia” se halla todavía en 
proceso de formación, un proceso ciertamente avanzado pero aún no 
concluído, y en el que los escritos reconocidos como autoritativos no 
coinciden necesariamente con los delimitados por posteriores cánones 
confesionales. Este problema ha encontrado su expresión más aguda 
con la publicación y posterior estudio de la categoría de textos 
considerados como “reescritura bíblica” y la incerteza en cuanto a su 
condición de “textos bíblicos” o de “textos no-bíblicos.” (22) 

Los estudiosos de los “textos bíblicos” de la biblioteca qumrá- 
nica han conseguido salir del atasco, al menos parcialmente, gracias a 
una toma de conciencia histórica de los textos, que son vistos en su 
contexto propio y no desde perspectivas posteriores, y al estudio de 
las estrategias empleadas para conferir autoridad que aparecen en los 
distintos escritos. (23) Una de las principales estrategias empleadas 
para establecer su autoridad es el proceso de reescritura de un texto 
considerado como autoritativo pero que obviamente necesita ser 
actualizado desde nuevas perspectivas ideológicas, legales o 
teológicas, y que da origen así a una nueva composición que usa la 
autoridad de la precedente para establecer la suya propia. Esta 
estrategia es empleada ya por algunos de los escritos que posterior- 
mente serán considerados como canónicos, como Deuteronomio o 
Crónicas, y es la estrategia principal empleada en las composiciones 
conocidas como “Rewriting Scripture.” 

El libro reciente de Sidnie White Crawford (24) proporciona un 
excelente resúmen del problema y de las conclusiones más importan- 
tes obtenidas hasta ahora. White Crawford define así el group de 
“rewritten scriptural texts” o “Rewritten Scripture” encontrados en 
Qumrán: 


These Rewritten Scriptures constitute a category or group of texts 
which are characterized by a close adherence to a recognizable and al- 


(22) La bibliografía sobre el debate es enorme, comenzando con mi propio 
estudio: “Las fronteras de lo bíblico” publicado originalmente en Scripta Theologica 
23 (1991): 759-84. Para un análisis lúcido del problema, ver Anders Klostergaard 
Pedersen, “Rewritten Bible as a Borderline Phenomenon—Genre, Textual Strategy, 
or Canonical Anachronism?” in A. Hilhorst, E. Puech, E. Tigchelaar (eds.), Flores 
Florentino (JSJS 122; Leiden: Brill, 2007), 285-306. 

(23) Para una visión de síntesis puede verse F. García Martínez, “Rethinking 
the Bible: Sixty Years of Dead Sea Scrolls Research and Beyond,” en M. Popovic 
(ed.), Authoritative Scriptures in Ancient Judaism (JSJSup; Leiden: Brill, 2009) (en 
prensa). 

(24) S. White Crawford, Rewriting Scripture in Second Temple Times (SDSSRL; 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2008). 
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ready authoritative base text (narrative or legal) and a recognizable de- 
gree of scribal intervention into that base text for the purpose of ex- 
egesis. Further, the rewritten scriptural text will often (although not al- 
ways) make a claim to authority of revealed scripture, the same 
authority of the base text. The receiving community will not necessarily 
accept such a claim. This definition is fairly broad, so I would refine it 
by introducing the concept of the a spectrum of texts (similar to 
Brooke’s “sliding scale”). (25) 


En el extremo inicial del espectro, White Crawford considera 
los textos de la Torah proto-rabinicos y los textos del grupo 
proto-samaritano, que son una harmonización y expansión de un 
texto base previo. La segunda etapa de la escala es la formada por 
los manuscritos designados como “Reworked Pentateuch” (401/58, 
40364-367) que no solo harmonizan un texto previo sino que 
insertan nuevo material, aunque sin producir una nueva composición 
independiente del texto base precedente. (26) El ejemplo del tercer 
nivel en el espectro es proporiconado por Jubileos, en el que el texto 
base es transformado en una nueva composición en la que los temas 
mayores no se hallan en la composición de base (Génesis-Exodo). 
Aún más alejado del original (Deuteronomio) es el Rollo del Templo, 
que expande con nuevas leyes los preceptos mosáicos. En el extremo 
final del espectro, White Crawford sitúa el Génesis Apócrifo una 
composición aramea que combina tradiciones de tres textos autorita- 
tivos: Génesis, Jubileos y 1 Enoch. White Crawford considera los 
textos “parabíblicos” (textos que emplean un pasaje, una historia o 
un personaje “bíblico” para crear una composición completamente 
nueva) como situados completamente fuera del espectro. Para ella: 


These parabiblical texts seem to have had a variety of purposes, some 
with a definite theological agenda. While in some cases they may have 
made a claim to authority, their collective status in late Second Temple 
Judaism is extremely murky. (27) 


Ahora bien, las fronteras entre estas dos categorías (“rewritten” 
y “parabiblical”) me parecen una questión de grado, más que de 
esencia (y las oscilaciones en la clasificación de determinada compo- 
sición en una o en otra de las dos categorías por los distintos autores 


(25) Ibid., 12-13. 

(26) Ver la última discussion detallada de estos textos de Moshe J. Bernstein, 
“What Has Happened to the Laws? The Treatment of Legal Material in 4QReworked 
Pentateuch,” DSD 15 (2008): 24-49 que subraya la diference en la manera de tratar 
los elementos legales en 40365+40365a con relación a los otros manuscritos de 
4QRP. Para Bernstein, sólamente 40364 podría eventualmente ser considerado como 
“bíblico,” mientras que los otros manuscritos representarían etapas sucesivas de un 
proceso de desarrollo aún muy lejos de lo que encontramos en una composición como 
el Rollo del Templo. 

(27) White Crawford, Rewriting Scripture, 15. 
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prueban mi punto). Es decir que en gran manera esta distinción es 
artificial y producto de nuestra incapacidad a hacer abstracción de 
nuestras propias categorías a la hora de comprender la realidad 
histórica que la colección de manuscritos nos presenta. El hecho es 
que toda la colección qumránica de manuscritos (con las rarísimas 
excepciones de textos de tipo documentario) está formada por textos 
religiosos (en hebreo o en armaeo) en cuya formación han influído 
otros textos precedentes considerados como más o menos 
autoritativos. Si miramos las colecciones de escritos religiosos que en 
épocas posteriores formarán los distintos escritos autoritativos en las 
distintas comunidades religiosas (los escritos canónicos), encontra- 
mos nuevas composiciones creadas mediante una exégeis implícita 
(la “reescritura”) de obras precedentes aceptadas igualmente como 
autoritativas. (28) Más raro es el encontrar ejemplos de exégesis 
explícita incorporados en las colecciones canónicas posteriores. (29) 
Entre los manuscritos de Qumrán, sin embargo, junto a numerosos 
ejemplos de exégesis implícita en los que la “reescritura” de textos 
autoritativos es una de las estrategias empleadas para conferir 
autoridad a la nueva obra encontramos igualmente numerosos ejem- 
plos de exégesis explícita (tanto en composiciones consideraras 
“sectarias” como “no-sectarias,”) que emplean otras estrategias para 
conferir autoridad a las nuevas composiciones; (30) y, por supuesto, 
encontramos ejemplos “mixtos” en los que tanto la exégesis implí- 
cita como la explícita se halla presente (como el último ejemplo que 
White Crawford analiza, 4/0 Commentary on Gensis A [40252]). (31) 

Los dos ejemplos de los que arranca esta nota (el del Apócrifo de 
Josué y el del Leví arameo) forman parte de los escritos considerados 
generalmente como “parabíblicos,” escritos cuyo estatuto es califi- 
cado, con razón, por White Crawford como “murky,” y no de los 
escritos considerados “Rewritten Scripture,” pero se trata de dos 
escritos de los que podemos asegurar razonablemente que ambos eran 
reconocidos como autoritativos dentro del grupo de Qumrán. Y es 
igualmente interesante el que ambos escritos muestran claramente el 
otro hilo conductor del libro de White Crawford: la línea particular 
de interpretación que reflejan todos sus ejemplos (una tradición 
interpretativa escrita con particulares intereses sacerdotales y distinta 
de los intereses del grupo proto-fariseo) y que ella califica como 
“priestly-levitical/Essene exegetical tradition.” (32) Esta línea inter- 


(28) En el canon hebreo Deuteronomio y Crónicas son dos ejemplos claros; los 
ejemplos en el canon griego son mucho más numerosos, como es el caso en el canon 
latino. 

(29) La exegesis de Daniel 9 del texto de Jeremías 25 porporciona un ejemplo 
ilustrativo de esta posibilidad. 

(30) En el artículo citado en la nota 23 yo señalaba dos, que definía como 
“revelatory exegesis” y “the voice of the Teacher.” 

(31) White Crawford, Rewriting Scripture, 130-143, 

(32) Ibid., 15 y 146 
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pretativa encontrará un humus propicio para florecer en el contexto 
qumránico, gracias al que nos es conocida. White Crawford encuentra 
esta línea interpretativa sobre todo en tres de los textos (““Rewritten 
Scripture”) que ella examina, Jubileos, en Rollo del Templo y el 
Génesis Apócrifo, los situados en los segmentos más alejados del 
espectro que ella considera, pero sus trazas pueden percibirse incluso 
en los textos representativos de las primeras fases del espectro, 
4QRP. Esta línea interpretativa es evidente, como he indicado, en el 
Apócrifo de Josué y en el Leví arameo, y, sobre todo, es característica 
de los escritos generalmente reconocidos como “sectarios,” como 
ella misma reconoce: 


The group at Qumran developed from this priestly-levitical/Essene in- 
terpretative line a more stringent set of theological emphases, including 
a more pronounced dualism, end-time eschatology, and a distinct set of 
sectarian terms. (33) 


Lo que me permite concluir con una proposición coherente y, en 
el fondo, bastante simple, para resolver el problema taxonómico: la 
de abandonar los esfuerzos de clasificación anacrónicos de los 
manuscritos de la colección qumránica como textos “bíblicos o no 
bíblicos” y “sectarios o no sectarios,” y la de considerar el conjunto 
de la colección como un conglomerado de textos religiosos más 
o menos autoritativos para el grupo que los recogió, los conservó y, 
en determinados casos, los compuso. La evidencia conservada, 
esencialmente circunstancial y fragmentaria, no nos permitirá en cada 
caso determinar el nivel de autoridad de una composición concreta, 
pero nos evitará ciertamente los problemas inútiles que resultan de 
nuestro enfrentarnos a la evidencia conservada desde la óptica de una 
época completamente distinta de aquella en la que estos escritos 
fueron creados, copiados y leídos. En definitiva, lo que esta propuesta 
implica es el abandonar la perspectiva condicionada por los avatares 
de transmisión posterior en un medio ambiente judío en el caso de 
ciertos escritos, o en un ambiente cristiano en el caso de otros 
muchos, para tomar realmente en serio el hecho de que esta colección 
de manuscritos nos ofrece una ocasión única de apreciar en un 
contexto histórico concreto la manera en la que un grupo judío en 
Palestina en la época del Secundo Templo se enfrentaba con el 
conjunto de escritos religiosos que gobernaban e inspiraban su vida. 

No creo que pueda haber ninguna duda de que el grupo que 
recogió, conservó y, en ciertos casos, compuso los manuscritos que 
nos han llegado fragmentariamente, reconocía como supremamente 
autoritativos los libros de la Torah mosáica en las distintas formas en 
las que nos han llegado, así como los libros de los Profetas en sus 
distintas formas, y que estos escritos eran igualmente reconocidos 


(33) Ibid., 147. 
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como autoritativos por otras corrientes judias de la época. Tampoco 
creo que pueda haber grandes dudas de que el grupo qumranico 
reconocía igualmente como autoritativos (aunque sea difícil el 
precisar el grado exacto de autoridad atribuido en cada caso) otras 
composiciones que gozaban de autoridad en ciertos grupos judios 
pero no en otros. Y me parece evidente que los escritos de producción 
propia (el grupo de escritos considerados generalmente como 
“sectarios”), en los que extendían, desarrollaban y profundizaban su 
comprensión peculiar de todos esos escritos  autoritativos 
(reconocidos o no por otros grupos) eran igualmente considerados 
como autoritativos (aunque en muchos casos sea imposible de 
precisar en qué grado). El abandono de los intentos de clasificación 
de estos escritos de acuerdo con nuestras concepciones modernas 
(o post-modernas) puede beneficiar nuestra comprensión de la 
colección en su conjunto y en su contexto histórico real, anterior a la 
destrucción del Templo y al establecimiento del Judaísmo y del 
Cristianismo que nosotros conocemos. 


Florentino GARCÍA MARTÍNEZ 


WHO IS THE ARAMEAN IN DEUT 26:5 
AND WHAT IS HE DOING? 


Evidence of a Minority View from 
Qumran Cave 1 (/QapGen 19.8) 


I. Introduction 


HE poor state of preservation of the Aramaic Genesis 
| Apocryphon from Qumran Cave 1 (1020) has been lamented 
since its discovery in 1947. It has also greatly hindered our un- 
derstanding of this fascinating rewriting of the Genesis narrative. In 
this note I offer a new reading of the opening lines of column 19 that 
appears to link Abram with the somewhat elusive “wandering 
Aramean” of Deut 26. We will begin by briefly reviewing the history 
of the interpretation of Deut 26:5 and then turn to the Genesis 
Apocryphon. 


II. The Problem and Its Proposed Solutions 


Deut 26:5 begins the liturgical proclamation to be recited by an 
Israelite offering first-fruits (the so-called “kleine geschichtliche 
Credo” of Gerhard von Rad). (1) This passage has probably been best 
known in post-Israelite times for its recitation following the second 
cup of the Passover Seder. (2) However, it has also generated disa- 
greement and confusion for interpreters both ancient and modern. In 
the MT Moses commands the worshipper: (3) 


(1) Das formgeschichtliche Problem des Hexateuch (Gesammelte Studien zum 
Alten Testament; Munich: C. Kaiser, 1958), 11ff. 

(2) Found in pisgah 14, “IN TIN ANN.” See the early reference in m. Pesahim 
10:4 and the helpful study of Shmuel and Ze'ev Safrai, The Passover Haggadah: 
Haggadah of the Sages [Hebrew] (Jerusalem: Carta, 1998), 128-32, 216. Safrai and 
Safrai stresse the centrality of this reading in the development of the Haggadah. 

(3) The MT and its particular text formulation is used here as a handy, common 
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The greatest interpretative difficulty has centered on the intro- 
ductory phrase "28 TIN "298, (4) most typically translated in English 
Bibles as “My father was a wandering Aramean,” or the like. (5) The 
root of the 3 m. s. gal participle 728 does carry the connotation “to 
wander about” elsewhere (e.g. Ps 119:176; Job 4:11, 29:13, 31:19; 
Ezek 34:4, 16), particularly in reference to roaming animals. (6) The 
root’s more dominant meaning, however, is “to destroy,” or the pas- 
sive “to perish,” and has been thus interpreted by a smaller segment 
of translators. (7) One point of discrepancy concerning this verse, 
then, is whether the subject is “wandering” or “perishing” (or even 
something else), although some have observed that these two mean- 
ings may be related (i.e. one who wanders may, in a sense, be perish- 
ing). (8) Most modern commentators have agreed that the nomadic 
lifestyle of the patriarchs in Genesis recommends the former option. 
The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews captured well the transitory 
existence of the patriarchs when he said: 


By faith Abraham obeyed when he was called out to go to a place that 
he was to receive as an inheritance; he went out not knowing where he 
was to go. By faith he sojourned in the Promised Land as a foreigner, 
dwelling in tents with Isaac and Jacob, coheirs of the same promise; for 
he was looking ahead to the city with foundations, whose architect and 
builder is God. (11:8-10) 


A related and more significant question concerns whom “ Ara- 
mean” (N) designates, and whether this individual is synonymous 
with the following “my father” (28). The plainest sense of the entire 
credo points toward Jacob as the referent, and it is therefore unsur- 
prising that post-enlightenment, critical commentators are almost 
unanimous in the opinion that Jacob is the wandering (or perishing) 


point of departure. I fully recognize that some of the interpretations surveyed below 
may have been working with slightly different Hebrew Vorlagen. 

(4) This phrase does not differ in the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

(5) E.g. the NAB, RSV, NRSV, NASB, JPS, NIV, and NLT. 

(6) It is noteworthy and perhaps significant that every one of these examples is 
also a gal participle. Two other meanings closely related to “wander” are “to 
be(come) lost” and “to be destitute.” Cf. 7 Sam 9:3, 20; Deut 22:3; and Prov 31:6. 
Cf. the entry “128” in L. Koehler and W. Baumgartner, The Hebrew and Aramaic 
Lexicon of the Old Testament (trans. and ed. M. E. J. Richardson; Leiden: Brill, 
1994). 

(7) E.g. the KJV (“A Syrian ready to perish was my father...”), NKJV, and 
ASV. 

(8) E.g. S. R. Driver, Deuteronomy (ICC; Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1902), 289. 
J. G. McConville, Deuteronomy (AOTC 5; Leicester: Apollos/Downers Grove: 
InterVarsity, 2002), 375. 
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Aramean. As we shall see below, this was not always the dominant 
interpretation. 

Since the advent of comparative Semitic philology a number of 
more nuanced meanings for 7298 and 728 have been proposed. (9) 
Luckenbill, followed by Albright and Tigay, proposed that Jacob was 
a “fugitive” Aramean based on the cuneiform Annals of Senna- 
cherib. (10) Mazar seemed to agree, describing the subject of this 
passage as a “vagrant (?)” or “nomad.” (11) Malamat remained 
closer to the traditional sense of “wander” with his translation “rov- 
ing people,” which he based on other Assyrian sources. (12) A fur- 
ther technical nuance was suggested by Millard, who preferred to see 
Jacob as a “refugee” seeking “political asylum” — a “social misfit” — 
in light of known Akkadian, and especially Ugaritic, usage. (13) 
While these innovations may add new layers of insight to our under- 
standing of this verse, they ultimately do not stray far from the gen- 
eral sense of the “wandering” patriarch(s). In the end, a survey of 
modern, historical-critical commentaries reveals an overwhelming 
adherence to the “wandering Jacob” interpretation. 

But it was not always so. Ancient Jewish and Christian scholars 
were appreciably more diverse in their construals of "IN TIN ANN, 
and the favored reading was decidedly not that of today. The possible 
referents proposed for the terms "298 and °2X were: 1.) Jacob; 
2.) Laban; 3.) the land of Aram/Syria; and 4.) Abraham. The verb 
TIN was also interpreted variously, depending largely upon who the 
verse’s referent was considered to be. A survey of ancient interpreta- 
tions is provided in the following chart: (14) 


(9) A helpful survey is provided by A. R. Millard, “A Wandering Aramean,” 
JNES (1980): 153-55. 

(10) D. D. Luckenbill, “The ‘Wandering Aramean,’” AJSL 36 (1920): 244-45. 
W. F. Albright, From Stone Age to Christianity (2" Rev. Ed.; Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1957), 238. J. H. Tigay, Deuteronomy 95127 (JPS Torah Commen- 
tary; Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1996), 240. 

(11) B. Mazar, “The Aramean Empire,” BA 25 (1963): 101, n. 8. Cf. J. van 
Seters, Abraham in History and Tradition (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1975), 
33. 

(12) A. Malamat, “The Aramaeans,” in Peoples of the Old Testament (ed. D. J. 
Wiseman; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1975), 140, 149. 

(13) Millard, “A Wandering Aramean,” 155. 

(14) A far more comprehensive analysis of some of these sources has been 
done by S. Norin, “Ein Aramáer, dem Umkommen nahe — ein Kerntext der Forschung 
und Tradition,” SJOT 8:1 (1994): 87-104. Even more interpretative stances — espe- 
cially for the Medieval and modern periods — may be found in the helpful article 
of R. C. Steiner, “The ‘Aramean’ of Deuteronomy 26:5: Peshat and Derash,” in 
Tehillah le-Moshe. Biblical and Judaic Studies in Honor of Moshe Greenberg (eds. 
M. Cogan, B. L. Eichler, and J. H. Tigay; Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 1997), 127- 
38. Steiner adds several sources that take the terms to refer to more than one of the 
patriarchs. 
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Commentator aN 72X "28 
1. Tg. Onq. Laban Destroy Jacob 
2. Tg. Neof. Laban Destroy Jacob 
3. Tg. Ps.-J. Aram Naharaiah Destroy Jacob 
(toponym; implying 
Laban) 
4, LXX (15) Syria (toponym) (16) | Cast off (ånéßañev) (17) | Jacob (?) (18) 
(with Theod) Left (anéAaBev) 
5. Symmachus | Laban (lit. Zvpíav) | Destroy Jacob 
6. Aquila Laban (lit. Lupiav) | Destroy Jacob 
7. Peshitta Aram (toponym) Driven to/Direct oneself | Jacob (?) (20) 
Gaii) (19) 
8. Rasag Laban Destroy Jacob 
9. Rashbam Abraham Wander = "AN (Abraham) 
10. Bekhor Shor | Abraham Wander = "AN (Abraham) 
11. Hizkuni Jacob Destitute (21) = AN (Jacob) 
12. Rashi Laban Destroy Jacob 
13. Ibn Ezra a. Laban Destroy Jacob 
(or) (or) (or) 
b. Jacob Destitute = 798 (Jacob) 
14. Soforno Jacob Wander = AN (Jacob) 
15. Vulgate Laban (Syrus) Pursue (persequebatur) | Jacob 
16. Sifre (22) a. Aram Perish Jacob 
(and) (and) 
b. Laban Destroy 


This chart demonstrates that interpreters envisaged a number of 
historical scenarios when seeking the meaning of this verse: 


(15) See J. W. Wevers, Notes on the Greek Text of Deuteronomy (Atlanta: 
Scholars Press,1995), 404. 
(16) Thus, "238 is understood as the place from which “my father” wandered. 
(17) The two verbs used in the LXX tradition (the majority of witnesses read 
ànéàapßev, but cf. Wevers) seem to depend on the “wander” or “sojourn” meaning 
of 71x. At least, it does not appear to pick up on the “perish” sense of the word. 
(18) That Jacob is meant must be inferred (so Wevers, 404). Technically, the 
LXX and its related versions could also refer to Abraham, but this seems a less likely 


alternative. 


(19) Seemingly loosely dependent upon the “wander” meaning of 72N — i.e. 
Jacob sojourned to Aram. 
(20) As with the LXX, Jacob is not explicitly named (cf. n. 18). 
(21) On this meaning see n. 6, above (esp. Prov 31:7). 
(22) See the comments of Safrai and Safrai, Passover Haggadah, 131-32. 
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1. Laban (1298) sought to destroy/persecute (128) Jacob (2N) [1, 2, 3, 5, 
6, 8, 12, 13a, 15, 16b]. This is by far the standard ancient/Medieval 
Jewish view. (23) 

2. Jacob, the Aramean, (178/"2N) was destitute (12N) [11, 13b]. 


Jacob, the Aramean, (ANNAN) wandered (728) [14]. This is the fore- 
runner of the widely adopted modern interpretation. (24) 


Jacob ("28) cast off/left (74x) Syria CAN) [4]. 

Jacob ("2N) was driven (738) to Aram (72798) [7]. 

Jacob ("28) perished (728) in Aram (178) [16a]. 
Abraham, the Aramean, (7378/28) wandered (7128) [9, 10]. 


So A 


In the majority of cases Laban is understood to be the subject of 
the statement and Jacob the object, which conditions the verb to be 
taken as destroy/persecute, thereby recalling the historical circum- 
stances of Laban disparaging Jacob in Padan-Aram (Gen 29-31). (25) 
This identification with Laban was undoubtedly reached through se- 
mantic affiliation — a common rabbinic hermeneutic (26) — since 
every other attestation of the particular form 778 in the Pentateuch 
refers to Laban or his father Bethuel. (27) Almost all other cases take 
Jacob as the subject, referring in one way or another to his nomadic 
existence before entering Egypt. In only two instances — those of 
French tosafists Shmuel ben Meir and Bekhor Shor (c. 12' cent.) (28) 
— is Abraham understood to be the subject, thus evoking his peregri- 
nations between Haran (i.e. Aram) and Egypt. (29) 


(23) Some other sources containing this interpretation are the Passover 
Haggadah 14; Bereshit Rabbah (3%, n), Tanhuma (88%, Y); Midrash ha-Gadol 
(p. vpn); Yalqut Shimoni (vol. 1; vp m5); and the Zohar (vol. 1, p. Top). More on 
how the verb was interpreted as “destroy” may be found in Steiner, “The 
‘Aramean,’” 130-38. 

(24) So too John Calvin, Commentaries on the Four Last Books of Moses ar- 
ranged in the Form of a Harmony, Volume First (Trans. C. W. Bingham; Grand Rap- 
ids: Eerdmans, 1950), 495-96. 

(25) In this case the verb must also be transitive, which is a problem (cf. 
Steiner, “The ‘Aramean’”’). 

(26) For an explanation of the method, with examples, see Yonah Frankel, °397 
wotam ATNI (2 vols. Jerusalem: Yad le-Talmud, 1996), 1:89-94. 

(27) This point is explicitly made in Yalgut Shimoni (vol. 1; vp m5). Also cf. 
Safrai and Safrai, Passover Haggadah, 131. The biblical references are Gen 25:20; 
28:5; 31:20, 24. Naaman is once called "78 in 2 Kgs 5:20. 

(28) The latter studied under the former, which may help explain their common 
use of this interpretation. 

(29) A diachronic schematization of these various traditions and understandings 
has been suggested by F. Dreyfus, “‘L’Araméen voulait tuer mon père’: L’actua- 
lisation de Dt 26,5 dans la tradition juive et la tradition chretienne,” in De la Tórah au 
Messie (eds. M. Carrez, J. Doré, and P. Grelot; Paris: Desclée, 1981), 147-61. He 
posits that the commonly held modern interpretation (i.e. the Aramean is Jacob) was 
the original sense, which was changed during the time of Ezra-Nehemiah (c. 5" cent. 
B.C.E.) with the reestablishment of the first-fruits festival in the Temple service due 
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II. 1QapGen 19.8 


The observation that Abraham was the wandering Aramean 
stands apart from all others surveyed above, and agreement by mod- 
ern expositors has been exceedingly rare. (30) However, based on a 
new reading of the available photos of the Genesis Apocryphon it ap- 
pears that Rashbam’s view may be antedated by some fourteen centu- 
ries. (31) 

The reference under consideration is part of a vignette based on 
Gen 12:6-8, wherein Abram is journeying by stages southward in the 
Land of Canaan. Upon encamping at either Shechem/Moreh or be- 
tween Bethel and Ai (it is not entirely clear which) the patriarch ap- 
parently builds an altar to the Lord, as is his practice at a number of 
pivotal points in Genesis. (32) After calling on the name of God in 
IQapGen 19.7 (cf. Gen 12:8), a partially destroyed portion of line 8 
adds a response by the Lord not found in Genesis or any other ancient 
source: 

XTW? ANpAT NY yD Ty Taxa? RADA C 


© 35559 m9 Oba] 
vee NWT 


““[And] he (i.e. God) spoke with me in the night, *... and take 
strength to wander; up to now you have not reached the holy 
mountain.’” 


This addition seems anchored in the notification of Gen 12:7 that 
“the Lord appeared to Abraham” (00I87ON 7.87), although it is 
obvious that the Apocryphon does not follow strictly the order of 
events as they are presented in Genesis. (33) In Genesis this appear- 


to a reticence to associate Jacob with the suspect Arameans. The Laban interpretation 
was further developed as a result of the Maccabean revolt and held sway until the 12" 
cent. C.E. Thus, Laban’s persecution came to allegorically signify the general dispar- 
agement of God’s people in any time and place (especially the Exodus from Egypt), 
and was even understood christologically by Christian exegetes. At several junctures 
Dreyfus noted the connection of Abraham with Aram (152). 

(30) The only instance I have found in my study is an offhand reference to “the 
wandering Aramean Abraham” by Herbert G. May in his critique of the work of 
Louis Wallis in “A Sociological Approach to Hebrew Religion,” JBR 12:2 (1944): 
98-106. 

(31) Previous readings of this line vary considerably. For a complete list (with 
discussion) consult my Ph.D. thesis, The Genesis Apocryphon (1Q20): A Ree- 
valuation of its Text, Interpretive Character, and Relationship to the Book of Jubi- 
lees (University of Notre Dame, 2007): 161. It may be accessed electronically at 
http: //etd.nd.edu/ETD-db/theses/available/etd-07022007-20525 1/. 

(32) The actual construction and mention of the altar is missing from this very 
damaged part of the manuscript, but presumably once stood in the first half of 
1QapGen 19.7. The assumption that Abram is at Moreh is based on my reading in 
19.9, “...and I was going to the south of Moreh...” (AMA Rm1172 Six Am). This, 
together with other factors, makes it almost certain that “the holy mountain” is 
Bethel, on which see the insightful comments of J. Schwartz, “Jubilees, Bethel and 
the Temple of Jacob,” HUCA 56 (1985): 63-85 [75, n. 480]. 

(33) This is not an unexpected occurrence in the scroll. See M. J. Bernstein, 
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ance constitutes the first promise of the Land of Canaan to Abram 
and his descendents. The Apocryphon, however, consolidates that 
promise with the similar version (based on Gen 13:15-16) found in 
1QapGen 21.12-13, and therefore places a different statement here, 
encouraging Abram to persevere in his journey until “the holy moun- 
tain” is reached. The syntax, morphology, and translation of the 
above passage are not without difficulty, and uncertainty lingers con- 
cerning a number of important details. (34) Most important for 
present purposes, however, is the word 738%, a pe'al infinitive con- 
struct from 728. (35) Comparative evidence for usage of this form in 
the Hebrew Bible, Dead Sea Scrolls, and elsewhere is slim and not 
very helpful since this conjugation carries a range of meanings. How- 
ever, the placement of this particular word at this point in the narra- 
tive makes it very probable that this is a conscious association of 
Abram with the Aramean of Deut 26:5 and that the word 32N is un- 
derstood by our author to refer to the patriarch’s itinerant existence. 
There are several factors which support this: 1.) it is clear in both 
Genesis and the Genesis Apocryphon that at this point in the story 
Abram is literally wandering by stages from Haran, without knowing 
where he is headed; (36) 2.) like the author of Hebrews (but with 
quite a different telos in mind), our author stresses that Abram has 
not yet reached his ultimate destination — the holy mountain; and 
3.) Abram is on the verge of reaching Egypt, which occurs only two 
lines later in /QapGen 19.10-11 (recall the statement in Deut 26:5, 
“and he went down to Egypt”). In sum, God telling Abram to take 
heart in his “wandering” not only makes good sense during this un- 
certain time in the patriarch’s life, but is also — just before his descent 
into Egypt — the perfect place to identify him as the “wandering 
Aramean” of Deuteronomy. 


“Re-arrangement, Anticipation and Harmonization as Exegetical Features in the Gen- 
esis Apocryphon.” Dead Sea Discoveries 3:1 (1996): 37-57. 

(34) E.g., is the word xm>2m a defectively spelled imperative of “to be fit/strong 
(a>m),” as I have translated, or the noun “dream,” which does not seem to work here 
syntactically? Even the transcription of this word is uncertain, adding to the difficulty. 
E (35) I must take this opportunity to warmly thank Professor Emile Puech of the 
Ecole biblique et archéologique française de Jérusalem, with whom I had extensive 
exchanges regarding this part of line 8. While I find this reading convincing, we have 
arrived at a friendly disagreement over the crucial word (at least for my argument) 
7akn>. Prof. Puech reads instead xb ¡yo 79 món» Rabi ah Soba m9 bbp 
xv 109 anpas, although I am not certain if I adequately represent what his dia- 
critical marks would be. For this reason I have included an addendum at the end of the 
note with several photographs of the line and the word 748%. I have also consulted 
Prof. Eugene Ulrich, whose paleographic skills are well-known to those working with 
the scrolls. He and I both find photograph la decisive in reading the penultimate letter 
as a bet (see especially the horizontal top of the letter). 

(36) Recall that Gen 12:8-9 portrays Abram “moving along” (pp9%) and 
“traveling around” (yion 7157). i 
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IV. Conclusions 


The passage discussed above speaks both to the exegetical char- 
acter of the Genesis Apocryphon — among our earliest and most crea- 
tive interpretations of Genesis — and to the early interpretation of 
Deut 26:5. Regarding the former, it demonstrates the exegetical deft- 
ness with which the author/redactor worked, drawing together some- 
times distant passages for their mutual illumination and explication. 
The author seemed to relish such activity, since a similar trend is wit- 
nessed in the links forged between the various patriarchs, such as 
Noah being likened to both Adam and Abram by subtle verbiage. 
(37) One might call this a harmonizing strategy of sorts, but itis of a 
different character than the more formulaic style found in the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch and elsewhere. As for the interpretation of Deut 26:5, 
although the passage seems to refer to the life of Jacob, it appears that 
at an early stage at least one Judean exegete understood the verse as a 
reference to Abraham. Rashbam and Bekhor Shor, so it seems, have 
some ancient, fascinating company. 


Daniel MACHIELA 


(37) E.g. 1QapGen 11.11 (cf. Gen 13:17) and 14.12 (cf. Gen 21:12). The best 
survey of these motifs is now the meticulous, insightful introduction of Daniel K. 
Falk, The Parabiblical Texts: Strategies for Extending the Scriptures among the Dead 
Sea Scrolls (CQS 8; LSTS 63; London: T & T Clark, 2007): 26-106. 
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Addendum: Select Photographs (38) 
1. Early photograph of JQapGen 19.8 


la. Close-up of 748n> Rabñl 


tse = 


REAN 


2. Later photograph(s) of /QapGen 19.8 


(38) The first two photos were graciously provided by the Shrine of the Book at 
the Israel Museum, and were part of the original set of photos taken in the mid- 
1950’s, some of which were included in the editio-princeps of N. Avigad and Y. 
Yadin. This particular negative is number 3856. The following photos were taken in 
1994 by Bruce and Kenneth Zuckerman (of the West Semitic Research Project at the 
University of Southern California) and Gregory Bearman (of the Ancient Biblical 
Manuscript Center at Claremont and NASA’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory), by which 
time this part of the scroll had been covered with mesh fabric in an effort to stunt 
deterioration. Photos 2 and 2a are taken from their photo 19TM. I thank these indi- 
viduals and institutions for making these photographs available. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE TEXTUAL 
TRANSMISSION OF THE BOOKS OF 
SAMUEL 1) 


from 1 Sam: the comparison between Masoretic Text (MT), 

Qumran Scrolls (4QSam*) (2) and other Versions, in particular 
Lucianic Recension (LXX”), Septuagint Hexaplaric (LXX®), and 
Vulgate (Vg), shows us an interesting plot of relationship. 


T THIS note I would like to point out three textual cases taken 


1 Sam 2:22-23 — 4QSam* col. MI 


DJD [ow anaw iY DYON 72 TRA pry ? 
40Sam" Seow ad 132 DWY] MWNE NN JUN" 
YS SWIN ADNA amado oy can? an? neo > 

[mim oy] pan 099 03397 pane] 
MT DRWY pia PVY? WR->D DN yaw TRA TPT ey)” 
ayi DON MND DÌ NAST DITA IDV" IW DN 
DIR WH TPRI 9279 PHY may OT? WR” 
MPR DYT? NN OV] OP IINTNN yaw 


(1) Paper, revised and corrected, presented at JOQS Meeting, Ljubljana 16-19 
July 2007. I thank Cristina Cambiaso and Antonella Di Benedetto for translation, and 
prof. Piergiorgio Borbone for remarks and corrections. 

(2) In addition to the biblical manuscripts, 4051 (4QSam*), 4Q52 (4QSam’), 
4053 (4QSam‘): 1Q7 (1Sam 18,17-18; 2 Sam 20,6-10; 21,16-18; 23,9-12), the 
Samuel text is quoted in 4Q160 (4QVisSam: 1Sam 3,14-17); 4Q174 (4QFlor 1-3, col. 
I: 2 Sam 7,10-14); 8Q2 (8QPs: 2 Sam 22,6-13); 11QPs* (2 Sam 23,7). 4QSam* is 
quoted according to the reconstruction in Discoveries in Judean Desert XVII (DJD), 
LXX? is quoted according to Brooke A.E. - McLean N. - Thackeray H. St J., The Old 
Testament in Greek according to the Codex Vaticanus Supplemented from other 
Uncial Manuscripts, with a Critical Apparatus Containing the Variants of the Chief 
Ancient Authorities for the Text of the Septuagint, 9 voll, Vol. Il, part I: I and I 
Samuel (Cambridge, 1927) and LXX* according to Fernández Marcos N. — Busto 
Saiz J.R., El texto antioqueno de la Biblia griega. Vol. I, 1-2 Samuel (Madrid, 1989) 
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LXX? | 2 kai Hu rpeoBútns opóðpa Kai ňkovosv å Exoiovv 
oí vioi adTOD toic viois Iopanr 

3 Kai simev adtOIs (va Ti TOLETTE KATH TO pua TODTO 
6 ¿yo GKovM EK OTOLATOS TAVTÒG TOD AMOD kupiov 

LXX” | 2 ku HM rpeoButnc ogopa kar NKOVOEV a ETMOLOVV 
ot viot avtov tog vIOIG lopank navta koat OTL 
OVVEKOLLLOVTO OL VIOL GVTOV UETA TOV YOVALKOV TOV 
NAPEOTHKVIOV napa tas Aupas tng OKNHVNS tov 
HOPTUPLOV 

23 kat ELMEV AVTOIG 1VO TL NOLELTE KATOA TA PNUOTO 
TOLTA Q E/O AKOLA KATOUAGLAOUMEVO KAO LU@V EK 
OTOHATOG TOV AGOV KUPLOV 


Translations: 


DJD: ” And Eli was very old, he was ninety [eight years] old and 

heard (yigtol) [what] his sons did to the sons of Israel 

23 and [said to them: Why] do you do [according to these 
things that ] I [hear] said (m*dubbarim) [against you in 
front of the people of the Lord]? 

MT: ~*~ And Eli was very old, and heard (gal) all things his sons 
did to all Israel and that they lay with the women who as- 
sembled at the door of the tabernacle of meeting 

23 and said to them: Why do you do such things as these that 
I hear, the bad actions from all the people? 

LXX*: 2 And Eli was very old and listened to what his sons did to 

the sons of Israel 
23 and said to them: why do you do as this word that I hear 
from the mouth of all the people of the Lord? 

LXX“: 2 And Eli was very old and heard all things his sons did to 
the sons of Israel and that his sons lay with the women 
who assembled at the door of the tabernacle of meeting 

23 and said to them: Why do you do as these words that I 
hear said about you from the mouth of all the people of 
the Lord? 


1 Sam 2:22 


D. Barthélemy, (3) who thinks that the MT reading is superior, 
quotes A. Geiger’s opinion (4) (followed by Böttcher, Graetz, Peters, 
Médebielle) according to which the LXX would have deleted the 


(3) Barthélemy D. (ed.), Critique textuelle de l'Ancienne Testament. 1: Josué, 
Juges, Ruth, Samuel, Rois, Chroniques, Esdras, Néhémie, Ester (Fribourg — 
Gottingen, 1982), 146-147. 

(4) Geiger A., Urschrift und Uerbersetzungen der Bibel usw. (Breslau, 1857), 
272, 
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mention of fornication (One nn nixa on” DN PIDW- TWN DN) 
1) out of respect to the priesthood, and Wellhausen’s opinion (fol- 
lowed by Driver, Kittel and many other scholars such as Ulrich, 
McCarter, Catastini, Pisano) according to which the phrase is a phari- 
saic addition, a gloss taken from Exod 38:8. A. Catastini (5) mentions 
this verse only with reference to the differences from the text of 
Flavius Josephus. S. Venturini (6) considers the Qumranic reading as 
a product of editorial initiative, aiming at a more coherent text. We 
have to underline that he reads this fragment differently from DJD, 
while A. Fincke restores the fragment completing it not with Eli’s age 
but with mx Sov xò) (“and he could not see any more”). (7) 

Eli’s age integration in 40Sam” (mw ¡m0 niw oywn 73) 
comes from 4:15 (not present in 40Sam“) and it has therefore to be 
considered an addition of 4QSam*: it is an interesting verse because 
4O0Sam‘ differs from LXX”. 

The sentence syn bax nna DN237 DWIITNN PITIN nx) in 
MT (followed by LXX%, Targum, Peshitta, Vulgate v 22°: Heli 
autem erat senex valde et audivit omnia quae faciebant filii sui 
universo Israheli et quomodo dormiebant cum mulieribus quae 
observabant ad ostium tabernaculi) seems to be clearly a gloss. (8) 
Except the present case, in the whole Hebrew Bible “The women 
who assembled at the door of the tabernacle of meeting” are quoted 
only in Exod 38:8 (a bronze laver is built by means of their mirrors); 
the root of the verb is also connected to the expression “working in 
military service” (see Num 4:23 where people who assembled at the 
door of the tabernacle are men fit for military service). 

E. Tov quoted vv. 21-22 as an example and wrote: “In the fol- 
lowing instances it is more likely that an element was added as an ex- 
planation than dropped as superfluous”. (9) 

Contrary to Venturini and Barthélemy, in my opinion the MT is 
corrupted and corrected, not only by the above mentioned gloss 
(v. 22), but also in v. 23. In fact, MT cannot be really translated: per- 
haps the copyist of “masoretic” reading archetype (whose terminus 
ante quem is represented by Vulgate and Peshitta) did not understand 
the text and he therefore tried to correct and/or interpret it. 

This possibility is suggested by LXX”, in which the word 
KOTOAGAOLLEVG, a passive participle, is used to translate the terms 


(5) Catastini A., “Su alcune varianti qumraniche nel testo di Samuele,” Henoch 
2(1980): 267-283, p. 277-78. 

(6) Venturini S., Alcune caratteristiche editoriali di 4QSam‘, Estratto della tesi 
di dottorato nella Facolta Biblica del PIB (Roma, 2001), 52. 

(7) Fincke A., The Samuel Scroll from Qumran; 4QSam* restored and com- 
pared to the Septuagint and 4QSam (Leiden, 2001) 10, line 13. 

(8) A. Catastini, “Su alcune varianti,” 277, quotes S.R. Driver, Notes on the 
Hebrew Books of Samuel (Oxford, 19137), 13. 

(9) Tov E., “Criteria for Evaluating Textual Readings: The Limitations of Tex- 
tual Rules,” HTR 75/4(1982): 429-448, p. 441, n. 43. 
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ma 9177 in 40Sam” and 22127 in MT, even if these terms involve 
many difficulties of interpretation. 

I think that in 4QSam* nan% has to be interpreted as pu'al 
(m*dubbarim: that is a passive tense), as done by LXX”. MT inter- 
preted pu'al as pi‘el modifying the rest of the sentence. The pu'“al of 
dbr is unusual: in the Bible it can be found just only once in Song 8:8 
(727°), and it is likely that it caused a difficulty of interpretation. 
We have to underline that in this case LXX”, interpreting the verb 
correctly, probably refers to an original reading tradition, prior to MT 
corruptions but already interpolated by the gloss at v.22 relevant to 
the women at the door of the tabernacle. 


1 Sam 3:19 — 4QSami col. IV: 


DJD asx (1327 Sin Spr abr my mn man ORY >] 
4QSam* 
MT mara Spare) tay ma mn PRY a 


LXX | kai ¿ueyadúvOn EapounA Kai Av kópioc pet” adtod 
Kai OUK ÉTECEV ÁTO TÓVTOV TOV AOYOV ADTOD TÌ TNV 
yiv 

LXX | kar eueyaduvOn Eapovnà Kat Nv O KUPLOG HET AVTOV 
KAL OVK ENEOEV ATO TOVTOV TOV AOYOV AVTOV ENL TNV 
ynv ovds EV pnpa 


Translations: 


DJD: [Samuel] grew up [and the Lord was by him and did not 
make fall from all his words] to ground. 

MT: Samuel grew up and the Lord was by him and did not make 
fall from all his words. 

LXX: Samuel grew up and the Lord was by him and did not fall 
(aor. TUTTO) to ground from all his words. 

LXX’: Samuel grew up and the Lord was by him and no word fell 
to ground from all his words. 


1Sam 3:19 


We have to look carefully at this variant for the verb pn, hif'il 
of 553, starting from the consideration that the sentence cannot be 
precisely translated into Greek, because the subject of the verb 
émeoev is not expressed, and LXX” added a part not attested in 
4QSam*. DJD restores the phrase with an hif‘il form, but this form is 
not present in the fragment and, in my opinion, the restoration is not 
the best one. In fact, in MT the hif‘il conjugation seems to be used to 
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insert the subject (the Lord) in a sentence where the subject had dis- 
appeared. This hypothesis is strengthened by the LXX evidence: 
there is no sense in this text 1f we read it in this way, since the subject 
of “falling to the ground” does not exist because the verb was inter- 
preted as a gal form. (10) The mention of “falling” correlated to the 
“words of the Lord” refers to a Hebrew “cliché,” perhaps both with 
and without 789X: in the other two cases (Joshua 23:14; 1 Kings 
8:56) ASIN is not present; in Joshua 23:14 and 7 Kings 8,56 the 
LXX uses other verbs (ÓLaTiTTO and d1a@@vew), and čneoev is al- 
ways used to translate a verb at gal form; we can thus suppose that 
the original text had the verb in a gal form (%5}) and that 3x8 727 
was dropped out, forcing the scribe of the consonantal text underly- 
ing the MT to change the form into hif'il. Also A. Fincke restores as 
‘51, following LXX”. (11) 


At this point we have to examine the added elements in LXX” 
and we have two options: 


Y or the author read 158 727 13508 YD) (gal) and therefore he would be a 
witness of the original text 

Y or the corrupted text of the LXX was available to the author and he cor- 
rected it adding ovde ev pnpa without changing the aorist tense of the 
Greek verb. 


In the Vg there is no subject either, but the author adds the words 
in terram at the end of the verse, like in 40 Sam”, following therefore 
a text where the verb is considered a gal form differently from the 
MT. Also the Vg would testify the presence of 7378, disappeared in 
MT. In accordance with these versions I find it reasonable to suggest 
that the original verb was 451 (gal), and that in the original text 127 
“MN was present but they dropped out generating the need of correc- 
tions. I think therefore that the LXX? testifies the original reading. 


1 Sam 5:9 — 4QSam? col. V 


DJD Toya [AIA YI) ALP 79] 9501 53 120 9908 oA! 
40Sam" DYDY ann 79 DT 197 POP VIT WIN AR T TND 
MT nm TOT) TYI ANT AR) INR 12075 908 T° 
(ary) on? tone YTT JOP VIT VRTNIN T TN 
[00359] 


(10) We could reconstruct the LXX Vorlage as follows: 19127 biam > Xd} 
MEAN. 
(11) Fincke A., The Samuel Scroll from Qumran, 11, line 21. 
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LXX*0 | ? kai ¿yevión peta tò petEADsiv adriv Kai yivetal 
yseip Kvptov v Th TÓlE1L TÓPayxoc néyac opódpa Kat 
ènátačev Tovs Uvdpas THs NOAEWS ATO LIKpod Ec 
peydAov kai ématagev adtovs sic tus ÉSpacs avtmv 
Kai ¿moincov éavtoic oi Te00aio1 ¿Spas 

LXX |? kar eyeveto ev to petele tyv KiBwTOV Tpoc tovg 
ye00atouc Kar YIVETOL YELP KUPLOV EV TN modet EV 
TANYY peyan opodpa Kat eratağev tovg avdpac 
TNS NMOAEMS anro LIKPOD EMS HEYGAOD ElG TAS Edpac 
Ka ETOLNOGYV Eavtotc ot Pe00aror spas Ypvoacs Kat 
ECEBPAGGV EV AUTOL VES 


Translations: 


DJD: And it happened that after having moved it (infinitive) to 
Gat and [the hand of] the Lord was [on the town confusion] 
very great and hit the inhabitants of the town from the 
youngest one up to [the oldest one and hit them with] swell- 
ings/tumors. 

MT: And it happened that after having moved it (perfect hifil + 
object), the Lord’s hand was on the town with a very great 
confusion and hit the inhabitants of the town from the 
youngest one up to the oldest one and they had tumors. 

LXX: And it happened that after having moved it and the Lord’s 
hand was on the town a very great confusion and hit the in- 
habitants of the town from the youngest one up to the oldest 
one and hit them in their secret parts and the inhabitants of 
Gat made to themselves images of tumors. 

LXX“: And it happened while moving the ark to the inhabitants of 
Gat and the hand of the Lord was in the town with plague, 
great confusion (or: a very great hit), and hit the inhabitants 
of the town from the youngest one up to the oldest one in 
their secret parts and the inhabitants of Gat made to them- 
selves images of tumors and mice swarmed round them. 


1 Sam 5:9 


Barthélemy does not discuss this verse; Venturini (12) thinks 
that “it is very likely that 4QSam* started from a text similar to the 
Masoretic Tradition, from which the wrong reading of 4QSam* 
came” according to a misunderstanding with 5:8 where LXX reading 


(12) “[E] assai probabile che 4QSam* usó come base un testo simile alla 
Tradizione Masoretica, da cui proverrebbe la lettura errata di 4QSam*,” Venturini S., 
Alcune caratteristiche editoriali, 57; he also quotes F. Schicklberger, Die 


Ladeerzáhlungen des ersten Samuel-Buches (Wiirzburg, 1973). 
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explained that Gat was not the destination of the move, but the sub- 
ject of 1198”. 

The Qeré of the MT is a synonym (“hemorrhoids, 
perhaps suggested by the parallelism with 6:11. (13) 


39 cc 


swellings”) 


120 "InN: the MT changed the verb into the transitive form be- 
cause in the meanwhile nni had been corrupted in DN (the contrary is 
not possible), as E. Ulrich had already said. (14) It is difficult to 
prove that mn: was the original term (omitted in LXX8°): surely the 
variant reading (that is the addition or omission of the words “ark” 
and “Gat”) was created in an ancient time, since it was already ab- 
sent in the Vorlage of the LXX. I agree with DJD that considers the 
reading of LXX* the original one (and that ¡na and ¡nx are addi- 
tions), because if nni was the original word, an omission by the LXX 
should be strange. This problem can be solved considering it an ex- 
plicating plus influenced by the previous verse (as indicated also in 
DJD) in the tradition of 40Sam“-LXX*, not present in the LXX, and 
then modified by the MT. 


Day amy 71: DJD restores the text according to LXX®? 
(KAL ETATAĞEV AVTOVG EIG TAG Edpac avtwmv); LXX* omits exata- 
Eev avtovg and avtov; apy an? mink: MT (Qeré: any); I 
think that restoring 4QSam" according to LXX is a pure hypothesis, 
and therefore 1t is not possible to draw conclusions on the fragment. 
In fact, A. Fincke follows the MT. 

Concerning the variant reading, we might say that DJD considers 
the MT a superior text according to the principle of the lectio 
difficilior, because the verb 5nÙ is a hapax. Anyway, in my opinion 
this is a case where lectio difficilior has to be used very cautiously: 
firstly if the verb is a hapax, it is possible to suggest that it does not 
exist being simply the product of a mistake; moreover in the MT the 
verb 7? (hifil of 733 “he hit”) is used just before, and in the LXX?? it 
is translated with ¿mótadev twice. I think therefore more credible 
that in the MT the verb was modified as a stylistic variant and that the 
second part of the verse, which had been strongly corrupted, dropped 
out (see below xoa exoinoay savtotc ot ye00a101 sopas). LX xX? 
omits the verb considering, I think, the previous verb eratagev a 
brachylogical verb. 

As matters stand I suggest to consider that in 4QSam‘ there was 
the word 7”, translated by the LXX, perhaps revised by LXX*“ and 


(13) The reading is not attested much in the Hebrew tradition. In Kennicott the 
manuscript 89 only contains 092; the manuscript 93 repeats nmin” before ¡ujpm. The 
apparatus of Ginzburg quotes some manuscripts that contain pW instead of nw: 
but, apparently, this is only a phonetic variant; the verb 7nw is not attested in biblical 
Hebrew. 
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modified by the MT, and that according to the versions (autov, 
eorum), an? of the MT was not the original word. 

We could solve the problem also considering the LXX a 
“conflated text”, including both readings (40Sam“/MT): but I be- 
lieve that this was due to the influences of other verses. 


Conclusions 


In those three cases, several variant readings both in the Hebrew 
texts (¢QSam* and the MT) and in the versions (LXX, Vulgate) show 
an intricate plot of relationship, which does not allow the scholars to 
prefer a textual tradition as the one closer to the original, but can give 
indications about the history of the transmission. This entails that no 
textual tradition can represent the original text, however, as said 
above, they can help us to restore the original text limited to the con- 
sidered verse. Moreover, the nature of the variants proves that they 
are variants of the same text: therefore they are commensurable 
quantities so as to find the original text. 

We saw that some scholars firmly think that MT is a better text 
and that Qumran fragments are just an editorial revision. A. Rofé, 
in particular, considered them as a Midrash (15) after that I.H. 
Eybers (16) had already tried to give MT a better textual quality than 
Qumran’s, criticizing F.M. Cross. 

A. Rofé wrote: “Now (...) we are entitled to ask if 4QSam* re- 
ally contains the biblical book of Samuel or perhaps something else 
— a distinct composition based on the book of Samuel, but reworked 
at times according to some new intentions. If this is the case, the 
scroll should not be considered a copy of Samuel but rather as a kind 
of ‘Reworked Samuel’ or an ancient ‘Midrash Samuel’” (17) and fin- 
ished his article writing: “This scroll does not lose its value as a tex- 
tual witness.” (18) And again: “4QSam* offers such daring nomistic 
readings, that sometimes they are better defined as revision rather 
than corrections.” (19) 


(14) Ulrich E., The Qumran Text of Samuel and Josephus (HSM 19; Missoula, 
1978), 95. 

(15) Rofé A., “4QMidrash Samuel? — Observations concerning the character 
of 4QSam?,” Textus 19 (1998): 63-74. 

(16) Eybers I.H., “Notes on the Texts of Samuel Found in Cave IV,” in Studies 
on the Books of Samuel, Papers Read at 3" Meeting at Stellenbosch, January 26-28, 
1960. Ou Testamentiese Wergemeenskap in Suid-Afrika (Pretoria, South Africa, 
1960), 1-17. 

(17) Rofé A., “4QMidrash Samuel?,” 65. 

(18) Idem, 74. 

(19) Idem, “The nomistic correction in biblical manuscripts and its occurrence 
in 40Sam”*,” RevQ 54 (1989): 247-254, p. 252. 
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This idea can be found in D. Barthélemy studies too, while in 
Italy it’s confirmed by S. Venturini Dissertation. (20) He considers 
the qumranic version an editorial revision with respect of a “Maso- 
retic tradition.” But, concerning the text of Samuel, the qumranic 
fragments cannot be considered neither the original biblical text tout 
court, nor a midrash; they are a step of the manuscript transmission. 

As said above, and as proved by these short examples, the origi- 
nal text of Samuel can be perceived but it cannot be completely re- 
stored because different proofs exist but none of them can be consid- 
ered the text of Samuel in foto. 


Andrea RAVASCO 


(20) Venturini S., Alcune caratteristiche editoriali. 


CLIMATE AT QUMRAN DURING THE 
HELLENISTIC AND ROMAN PERIODS* 


Summary 


This article describes the evidence for a wet-cool climate at Qumran 
during the Hellenistic and Roman Periods. It is clear that the Qumran Com- 
munity did not experience desert or semi-desert conditions. 


Climate and Climate Change 


LIMATIC change is recognized more and more by scholars as a 

major factor influencing the history of cultures and societies. 

Some climatic changes such as drought can lead to famine and 
the disruption of the economic system of a country and people. Other 
changes can lead to increase in precipitation leading to prosperity and 
to a larger population. 

In the past there has been a lack of appreciation of the impor- 
tance and role of Climatic Change for the history of the Holy Land. 
Recently there has been an increase in the study of the social and cul- 
tural conditions for the biblical period. Some scholars began their 
work with the assumptions of economic determinism, and yet did not 
consider the place of climate in the economy. A wet and cool climate 
could lead to prosperity and population growth. A dry and warm cli- 
mate could lead to drought and famine and a disruption of the 
economy and a shift of population to fertile areas. I do not wish to 
substitute “climatic determinism” for economic determinism, but to 


* The following abbreviation have been used in the article: AS = American 
Scientist. — BAR = Biblical Archaeology Review. — BASOR = Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research. —EDB = Eerdmanns Bible Dictionary. — 
GW = Ground Water. — IDB = Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible. — JG = Jour- 
nal of Geology. — JRG = Journal of Geographical Research. — JNES = Journal 
of Near Eastern Studies. — MAP = Meteorological and Atmospheric Physics. — 
P = Paleorient. — RB = Revue Biblique. —TAC = Theoretical and Applied Climatol- 
ogy. — TIBG = Transactions of the Institute of British Geography. — ZDPV = 
Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins 
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call attention to the fact that climate can play a major role in the 
shape and duration of a culture and society. 

The following discussion of scientific studies, archaeoclimatic 
modeling, and collaborative evidence will be presented to demon- 
strate a wet and cool period for Palestine from 300-200 BCE. to 100 
CE., the Hellenistic and Roman Periods or late Second Temple Pe- 
riod. Our focus will be on Qumran. The wet and cool conditions 
would have meant a surplus of agricultural goods, an increase in 
population and the expansion of towns, villages and urban centers in 
general. Also, the economic condition of the people would have been 
improved. 

In our discussion we will begin with a general description of the 
climate of Palestine. 


General Climate Trends for Palestine 


The climate of Palestine is related to the Mediterranean weather 
system affected by the Westerlies that influence the areas of Greece, 
Anatolia, Syria, Palestine, Iraq and Iran. (1) Being on the southern 
edge of the system, Palestine experiences the same conditions as do 
the other countries, but possibly not as intensely. A noticeable feature 
of the climate of Palestine is the variation in rainfall. First, the rainy 
season occurs during the months of late September to early May (in 
dry conditions, as is the case today, the rain begins in October and 
ends in April), which is typical for eastern Mediterranean countries. 
Second, as a general pattern, rainfall amounts in Palestine vary from 
north to south. The heaviest rainfall is in the north, and as one moves 
south the amount of rainfall decreases. A period of general increase 
in the amount of rain would have allowed for extensive agricultural 
activity in the south in an area that at other times would have been a 
semi-desert. Third, more rain appears in the higher elevations than in 
the valleys, but the valleys would receive some of the runoff. 

During periods of increased precipitation the pattern would con- 
tinue. The North would experience an abundance of rain and the 
South would receive an increase of enough rain to expand or develop 
new areas for agriculture and animal husbandry. Also, during a pe- 


(1) L. Sinclair, “Climate,” EDB. ed. Freedman, D., (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
2000), 264-5. D. Amiran (ed.,) Atlas of Israel, Physical Geography, Human and Eco- 
nomic Geography, History, 2nd. ed. (Amsterdam: Elsevier, 1970). This volume was 
produced by the Survey of Israel conducted by the Department of Labor of Israel. It is 
one of the most complete modern studies of the various aspects of the geography and 
climate of Israel. See narrative and note for Section IV/2. For the relationship between 
Israel and the ancient Near East, see “Mean Annual Precipitation Near and Middle 
East,” IV/2-E. R.B.Y. Scott, “Climate in Palestine,” /DB, Vol. 3, 621-26. For a 
broader view of the Mediterranean climate, see F. Braudel, The Mediterranean and 
the Mediterranean World in the Age of Philip the II,trans. from the 2nd French ed. by 
S. Reynolds, (New York: Harper and Row), Vol. I, 1972, 231-67. 
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riod of increased precipitation there would be short periods of 
drought with lower than average annual rainfall. The opposite condi- 
tion can also occur during periods of drought with periods of average 
or above average rainfall. 

Palestine has the distinction of containing one of the most diver- 
sified and varied natural scenes, soils and climates of any area in the 
ancient Near East. This rich diversity is due to the geological forma- 
tion of the land and its location on the shore of the Mediterranean Sea 
on the west and the rift valley and plateau on the east. What makes 
Palestine unique is that the variation in climate is within a very small 
space. If we begin at the Philistine Plain in the south and move east- 
ward, first there is a tropical climate with palm trees. Next, we move 
into the Shephelah or foot hills and find a climate similar to that of 
the southern U.S. Next, in the hill country of Judah there is a temper- 
ate climate similar to that of the central U.S., where it can snow in the 
winter, but the snow does not last very long. Beyond the hills of 
Judah lies the desert or Wilderness of Judah with hot, dry conditions, 
with only occasional rain, somewhat similar to parts of the southwest 
U.S. Farther west is the deep valley of the Dead Sea with its ex- 
tremely hot and sub-tropical climate, and beyond the sea is the 
Transjordan Plateau with a cool temperate climate. All in all, the dis- 
tance from the sea to the plateau is about 60 to 70 miles. 


Difference Responses to the Idea of Climatic Change 


The idea of using climatic patterns and changes to interpret ar- 
chaeological and literary evidence and show their influence on his- 
tory has had its supporters and critics among scholars working in Pal- 
estine. G.A. Smith, (2) in the 6th ed. of his historical geography, in an 
additional note (from the 4th ed.) at the back of the book, comments 
that in historic times the climate of Palestine had changed from wet to 
dry. He indicated that such a change may have happened once, but 
still it could not be proven from information in the Old Testament or 
from the present was evidence of a wet and cool climate during the 
time of the Roman Empire which ended when the climate shifted to 
dry and warm. He also argued for periods of oscillation of the climate 
between wet and cool and dry and warm during the last two millennia 
and for a dry and warm climate for the last three centuries in com- 
parison to the wet and cool climate conditions during the Roman con- 
dition of the country. E. Huntington, in 1911, (3) was the first to ar- 
gue forcefully for fluctuations in the climate from dry and warm to 


(2) Smith, G. A., The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 6th ed., (New 
York: A.C. Armstrong and Son, 1898), 673. 

(3) E. Huntington, Palestine and its Transformation (New York: Houghton 
Miffin, 1911). I have been informed that the criticism of Huntington was not so much 
for his scholarly observations and analysis, but because of his personal prejudices. 
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wet and cool, and prove that such changes did occur in Palestine. His 
argument was based on archaeological discoveries from the Roman 
Period. Huntington was superseded by the Arab author al-Mas’ude in 
'Muruj al-dhaheb” who in 925 CE. reported on wet and cool condi- 
tions during the Roman Period based on observations of the abun- 
dance of water at a number of oasis in the Syrian desert. (4) 

Ellsworth Huntington’s observations, however, were not ac- 
cepted by all. H. Klein, (5) responded in 1914 with the statement that 
there was no evidence of significant climatic change throughout the 
history of Palestine. He based his argument on meteorological obser- 
vations from the late 19th and early 20th centuries. F.M. Abel, (6) in 
the 3rd ed. of his geography of Palestine, commented that through the 
centuries there was no notable modification in the climate of Pales- 
tine. M. Noth, (7) in the 4th ed. of his World of the Old Testament 
maintains a neutral position on the modern climate of Palestine and 
1ts value for the study of the past. 

A sweeping denial of Ellsworth Huntington’s position came 
from N. Glueck (8) who denied any severe climatic change for the 
Holy Land for the last 10.000 years. However, he did say that some 
change in the climate may have resulted because of the desecration of 
the environment by humans. G.F. Wright and F. Filson, (9) in the 2nd 
ed. of their biblical atlas deny that there was more rainfall in ancient 
times with no qualifications. W.F. Albright, (10) in his Archaeology 
of Palestine, made the point of saying that Huntington was wrong. N. 
Shalem (11) continued in the same vein and claimed that Palestine 
had enjoyed a stable climate through the centuries. 

Huntington’s argument has since been vindicated by numerous 
studies by climatologists and geophysicists. For scholars of Palestin- 
ian archaeology, it was D. Baly, (12) in his now famous work on the 


(4) N. Shehadeh, “The Climate of Jordan in the Past and Present,” in A. Hadidi 
(ed.,) Studies in the History and Archaeology of Jordan (Amman: Department of 
Antiquities, 1985) Vol. 2, 25-37. See p. 27 

(5) H. Klein, “Das Klima Palástinas auf Grund der alten hebráischen quellen,” 
ZDPV (1914). 

(6) F.M. Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, 3rd ed. (Paris: Gabalda, 1967) 
Vol. I, 106. 

(7) M.Noth, The Old Testament World, trans. by V.I. Gruhn, from 4th German 
ed. (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1966). 

(8) N. Glueck, The Other Side of the Jordan, 2nd ed. (Cambridge: American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 1970), 33 

(9) G. E. Wright and F. Filson, The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, 
Rev. ed., (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1956), 68a. 

(10) W. F. Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine, Rev. ed. (Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, 1960), 238-49. 

(11) N. Shalim, “La Stabilité du climat in Palestine,” RB 58 (1951): 54-74. 

(12) D. Baly, The Geography of the Bible (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1957), 70-76; 2nd. ed., 1974, 64-68. Both editions should be consulted. He expands 
his discussion in the second edition. 
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geography of Palestine, who accepted the idea of climatic change 
through the centuries, and recognized desecration of the environment 
by humans as just one of the factors in such a change. K. Butzer (13) 
indicated that there was above average rainfall during the last centu- 
ries BCE. and the first centuries CE. R.B.Y. Scott (14) agreed with 
Baly’s position. Arie Issar, (15) the Alan Poher Professor of Hydro- 
geology of Arid Regions, Ben-Gurion University, has since the 1950s 
argued for the importance of climatic change in the history of the 
Near East and for wet and cool conditions during the Roman Period. 
Today there is an increasing awareness by scholars of the importance 
of climatic change and its influence upon people and events that 
shape the history of the ancient world, but biblical scholars have been 
slow to accept this fact. 

There are still some scholars who hold to the older idea of no 
significant change in the climate of Palestine since the last glacier. or 
for the last two millennia, or that the climate of the last two centuries 
was the same as in the Roman Period. For example, A. Crown (16) 
rejected Huntington’s ideas and agreed with D. Neev and K.O. Emery 
that the period from 2000 to O BCE. was “mostly dry with some hu- 
mid episodes” (the one mentioned took place ca. 500 BCE.) A. Alon, 
The Natural History of the Land of the Bible, (17) holds to the idea 
that there were no major fluctuations in the climate, and if change did 
occur it would have been caused by desecration of the environment. 
M. Ben-Dov (18) described the climate at the time of Herod as dry 
and warm, instead of wet and cool. B. Wood, (19) indicated that the 
climate during the Qumran Period was the same as today. Z.Y.D. 
Ron (20) studied the agricultural terrace irrigation in the hill country 
of Palestine. He describes the development of elaborate systems of 


(13) K. Butzer, “Climatic Change in Arid Regions Since the Pliocene, “ in L. 
Dudley Stamp (ed.), A History of Land Use in Arid Regions (UNESCO, 1961), 31-56. 
See Fig. 5, p. 46. 

(14) Scott, op. cit., For a discussion of climatic change among European histo- 
rians, see Braudel, op. cit., 267-75. 

(15) A. Issar, “Climatic Change and the History of the Middle East,” AS 83 
(1995): 350-355. 

(16) A. Crown, “Toward a Reconstruction of the Climate of Palestine 8000-0 
BC.” JNES 31 (1972): 312-330. See pp. 322 and 327-328. Alan Crown quotes from 
D. Neev, and K.O. Emery, The Dead Sea, Depositional Processes and Environments 
of Evaporites (Jerusalem, 1967). 

(17) A. Alon, The Natural History of the Land of the Bible (Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1978). 

(18) Ben-Dov, “Herod’s Mighty Temple Mount,” BAR Nov./Dec., 1986, Re- 
printed in Archaeology and The Bible, Vol. Il: Archaeology in the World of Herod, 
Jesus and Paul (Washington: Biblical Archaeology Society, 1990), 21-30, see p, 25. 

(19) B. Wood, “To Dip or Sprinkle? The Qumran Cisterns in Perspective,” 
BASOR 256 (1984): 45-60. See p. 56. 

(20) Z. Ron, “Development and Management of Irrigation Systems in Moun- 
tain Regions of the Holy Land,” TIBG 10 (1985): 149-169. 
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caves and tunnels to catch and distribute the water from natural 
springs as the water table was falling and dates their use to the 
Roman Period assuming dry and warm conditions for the period. 

K. Butzer, (21) even though he accepted the wet and cool condi- 
tions during the Roman Period, criticized Huntington for trying to de- 
termine climate on the basis of archaeology. He claimed along with 
R.O. Whyte, (22) that climate change could be caused by deforesta- 
tion and soil erosion, resulting in the following conditions, economic 
deterioration, political instability, nomadic invasion, and decline of 
urban activity. We could add to the list famine and disease. Butzer 
seems to have forgotten that climatic change could be the underlying 
cause producing the above conditions and that a shift from a wet and 
cool climate to a dry and warm one would lead to the conditions he 
described. For example, such a change in the climate if severe, could 
lead to a drastic reduction in agricultural productivity, to famine, and 
to a reduction in urban life. The collapse of the economic system 
would follow and then the fall of governments. Nomads would be 
moving in from marginal areas. Fields would be left unattended and 
the dry ground would be open to wind erosion. Besides, Butzer never 
did demonstrate why the archaeological record could not be used. 
Today archaeology is recognized as one of several means to deter- 
mine climatic change. 


Scientific Evidence for a Wet-Cool Climate 


Sediment Cores from the Dead Sea 


Professor Z. Ben-Avraham, (23) of the Raymond and Sackler, 
Beverly, Faculty of Exact Sciences, Department of Geophysics and 
Planetary Sciences, Tel Aviv University, conducted three geophysical 
surveys of the Dead Sea (1983-84) in preparation for taking core 
samples of the sediment in 1993. The core samples indicate two 
distinct forms of alternate deposits: one, made up of laminated or 
stratified marl layers indicating a moist climate and supported by 
palynological data; and two, an unstratified salt deposit indicating an 
arid climate. Carbon 14 dates for the lower half of the stratified sec- 
tion (LSS) are 2270+106, 2095+95, 1916+80 and 1765+75. These 
dates are near the bottom of the laminated section and indicate that 
the moist period began about 300-200 BCE., By projecting the dates 


(Q1) K. Butzer, op. cit., 44-45. 

(22) R. Whyte, “Evaluation of Land Use in South-Western Asia,” in A History 
of Land Use in Arid Regions, op. cit., 66. 

(23) Z. Ben-Avraham, T. Niemi, C. Heim, J. Negelauk and A. Nus, “Holocene 
Stratigraphy of the Dead Sea: Correlation of High-Resolution Seismic Reflection Pro- 
file to Sediment Cores,” JGR 104/B8 (1999): 17, 617-17, 625. For a general discus- 
sion of the Dead Sea, see L. Sinclair, “Dead Sea,” EDB, 325-26. 
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of the first half of the core to include the second, it can be determined 
that the end of the moist period was about 500 CE. or a little later. 
(24) The emphasis of this paper certainly falls within these limits. 


C” Isotope in Wood from the Roman Period 


Professors J. Gat and D. Takir (25) of the Weizmann Institute in 
Rehovot studied the amount of C! in Tamarish, a tree often found in 
desert and semi-desert regions. The fractionation of the carbon mol- 
ecule into carbon isotopes CP, C!, and C* takes place in the plant 
during photosynthesis. C!*is retained by the plant. A percentage of 
C and C! is retained and a percentage is returned to the atmosphere. 
In comparison to C!?, C! is more concentrated in wood during dry 
conditions than during wet conditions. The researchers determined 
the amount of C!? retained in wood produced during a dry period by 
taking samples from trees growing in dry regions today. The plant 
during a dry period closes its stomata to conserve moisture and there- 
fore does not release C! into the atmosphere. On the other hand, 
plants release a normal amount of C"? during a moist period. The Re- 
searchers next collected samples of Tamarisk wood from the remains 
of the ramps built by the Romans at Masada. The amount of C! was 
lower than that found in wood from a dry period, and indicates a wet 
or moist period during the growth of the tree. Therefore, there must 
have been wet or moist conditions during the Roman period. 

Additional research was conducted on samples of Tamarish 
wood taken from the salt cave of Mount Sedom just south of Masada 
on the shore of the Dead Sea. A radiocarbon date taken from Tama- 
risk wood is 1860+90 BP, or dated to the Roman Period. The C” rate 
in the wood matched that of the Masada samples. Indicating wet or 
moist conditions during Roman times. (26) 


Dead Sea Levels 


A. Frumkin, a speleologist at the Israel Cave Research Center, 
surveyed and mapped the ancient shore lines of the Dead Sea which 
appeared in the salt caves of Mount Sedom. The ancient shore lines 
indicate a wet period with the rise of the sea level and a dry period 
with the fall of the sea level. Frumkin demonstrated that there had 


(24) Z. Ben-Avraham, op. cit., 17, 619, 17, 625. See Fig. 3, 17, 620. 

(25) A. Issar and D. Yakin, “The Roman Period Colder Climate,” BA 60 
(1997): 101-06, see pp. 102-103. C. Harman, “Carbon 13 in Plants and the Relation- 
ship Between Carbon 13 and Carbon 14 Variations in Nature,” JG 62 (1954): 115- 
149. M. Bender, “Mass Spectrometric Studies of Carbon 13 Variations in Corn and 
Other Grasses,” Radiocarbon 10 (1968): 468-477. 

(26) A. Frumkin, M. Magaritz, I. Carmi and I. Zak, “The Holocene Climatic 
Record of the Salt Caves of Mount Sedom, Israel,” The Holocene 1 (1991): 191-200. 
See Table 1, 193. 
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been a significant rise in the level of the Dead Sea during the Roman 
Period indicating wet or moist conditions at that time. 

Frumkin divided his research chronologically into ten stages be- 
ginning with Stage 1, older than 7000 BP, and ending with Stage 10, 
700 BP to the present. For our study, Stage 7, 2000-1700 BP, is im- 
portant. (27) The dates for this stage were determined based on radio- 
carbon counts taken from four different wood samples found in Level 
C in the cave. (28) The four dates are; Mishqafaim, Mi14, 1990+50; 
Mishqafaim, Mil3, 1890+40; Malham, MM1, 1860+90; Mishqa- 
faim, Mi10, 1690+50. The time period in calendar dates is 10 BCE. 
to 350 CE. plus or minus a hundred years on both ends. We are well 
within the Roman Period and the dates fit our larger period of 300 
BCE-100 CE. established from the core samples taken from the Dead 
Sea. Stage 7 was a time of a rise in the level of the Dead Sea to 375 
m below sea level, compared with the low level of the Dead Sea to- 
day of about 400 m below sea Level. (29) This comparison does not 
present a clear picture of the actual rise of the level of the Dead Sea 
in the Roman Period. Y. Yechieli (30) states that the Dead Sea level 
today is 15 m. below the average levels 30 years ago. Instead of a rise 
of 25 m., as suggested by the above figures, the actual rise during the 
Roman Period would have been about 10 m. Since the Dead Sea re- 
ceives most of its water from the Jordan River drainage basin, the rise 
in the level of the Dead Sea would have been caused by an increase 
in the average annual rainfall for the land of Palestine. 


Sediment Core from the Sea of Galilee 


U. Baruch, (31) in his Masters Thesis for the Institute of Archae- 
ology, The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, analyzed the pollen from 
one of the cores taken from the sediment of the Sea of Galilee. He 
divided his research chronologically into Zones X, Xland X2; Y; Z, 
Z1 and Z2. Zone X1 began at 3300 BCE. and Zone Z2 ended at 1750 
CE. (32) For our study Zone Y dated to 350 BCE to 550 CE is most 
important. The dates for this Zone were based on one radiocarbon 
date taken from pollen samples plus other criteria. The date is 
2170+125 BP. (33) The dates for Zone Y and the radiocarbon date 
fit within the time frame already established, 300 BCE-100 CE. 
U. Baruch showed that in the Roman Period there was an increase in 


(27) A. Frumkin, op. cit., 198 

(28) A. Frumkin, op. cit., Fig. 2, 192 and Table 1, 193. 

(29) A. Frumkin, op. cit., Fig. 8, 197. 

(30) Y. Yechiele, “Fresh-Saline Ground Water Interface in the Western Dead 
Sea Area,” GW 38 (2000): 615. 

(31) U. Baruch, “The Late Holocene Vegetation History of Lake Kennerest 
(Sea of Galilee), Israel,” P 12 (1986): 37-48. 

(32) U. Baruch, op. cit., 41. 

(33) U. Baruch, op. cit., Fig. 4, 42. 
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the olive pollen and a decrease in the oak pollen. He concluded, 
rightly, that the natural forest would have been cut down and olive 
trees planted in their place. Later the olive orchards would have been 
abandoned and some of the natural plants for the area were allowed 
to return. He concluded that humans have caused a change in the 
landscape. A. Issar (34) offers an additional insight to the interpreta- 
tion of the data. On the basis of the variation in the pollen count, he 
argues that wet conditions occurred during the Roman Period as indi- 
cated by the increase in the size of the olive orchards. With more 
rainfall, farmers could put more land under cultivation for cash crops. 
Later when there was a reduction in precipitation, the size of the or- 
chards became smaller and some were abandoned, as indicated by a 
reduction of the olive pollen count at the end of the period. 


Archaeoclimatic Modeling and Average Annual Precipitation 


R. Bryson, (35) Senior Scientist at the Center for Climate Re- 
search, University of Wisconsin-Madison, developed a computer 
model to plot climate form the past. Bryson (in 1990) worked out the 
annual precipitation for Jerusalem from 6000 BCE. to the present us- 
ing a 200 year average to chart the changes in the annual rate (see fig- 
ure 1) The computer model is based on several factors; the history of 
the variation in glacial volume and of the variation of the sun’s irradi- 
ance caused by eclipicity, procession of the equinoxes and volcanic 
aerosal. Next the calculation of atmospheric phenomena such as the 
jet stream is added to the data, and lastly, the relation of these factors 
to the climate of a given area, country or city where modern climate 
conditions have been recorded. The history of the precipitation at Je- 
rusalem, according to the model, shows a dramatic rise in the rate of 
rainfall over 2000 years ago, or at the time of the Late Hellenistic and 
Early Roman Periods. As a conservative figure, the average annual 
precipitation for Jerusalem was 725 mm. (36) This peak was reached 
starting after a period of drought that ended about 300 BCE and re- 


(34) A. Issar, op. cit., 104. According to Josephus (Wars, 2.21.2 [591-92]) 
Galilean Olive Oil was of ritual purity and sold to Jews in Syria. See also M. Avi- 
Yonah, The Holy Land, Rev. ed. (Grand Rapids: Baker House Books, 1977), 202. 

(35) R. Bryson, “Late Quaternary Volcanic Modulation of Milankovitch Cli- 
mate Forcing,” TAC 39 (1988): 115-25; .— “A Macrophysical Model of the 
Holocene Intertropical Convergence and Jetstream Positions and Rainfall for the Sa- 
hara Region,” MAP 47 (1992): 247-58; — and R. Bryson, “High Resolution Simula- 
tion of Regional Holocene Climate: North Africa and the Near East,” in H. Delfes, G. 
Kukla and H. Weis (eds.), Climate and Change in the Third Millennium B.C., 
(NATO, ASI Series, Subseries I: Global Environmental Change, Vol. 49, 1996, Ber- 
lin: Springer), 565-93. 

(36) R. Bryson and R. Bryson, op. cit., Fig. 7, 578. The chart produced by A. 
Frumkin (op. cit., Fig. 8, 197) showing the levels of the Dead Sea, high levels indicat- 
ing an increase in rainfall, matches the chart of Bryson indicating an increase of rain- 
fall at the same time and to the same amount. 
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mained steady for almost 800 years. About 500 CE. the annual pre- 
cipitation at Jerusalem dropped to less than 600 mm. 

We can compare these figures with modern annual rainfall fig- 
ures from the Survey of Israel conducted by the Department of Labor 
of Israel and published in the Atlas of Israel. (37) For example; aver- 
age annual rainfall for the years 1931-1960 at Jerusalem was about 
500 mm., in Galilee 600-900 mm., at Qumran and En-Gedi 100 mm. 
or less. (38) There were periods of more rain than the average and less 
rain. For example, the period 1944/45 was considered a rainy year 
with annual rainfall at Jerusalem of 800 mm., Galilee 900-1100 mm. 
and Qumran and En-Gedi about 300 mm. (39) The Period 1946-47 
was considered a dry year with annual rainfall at Jerusalem 400 mm., 
Galilee500-800 mm. and Qumran and En-Gedi 50 mm. or less. (40) 
Félix-Marie Abel (41) in his geography of Palestine provides us with 
additional data. The average annual precipitation for the years 1896 to 
1905 at Jerusalem was 630 mm. Using this figure, on the basis of the 
proportion of the dry year, Jerusalem at 400 mm. and Qumran at 
50 mm, if the average rainfall at Jerusalem was 630 mm, then Qumran 
would have had a 75 mm. of rain. From all indications this lack of 
adequate rainfall at Qumran would have existed at least beginning in 
the late 19th and into the 20th centuries. In light of the above discus- 
sion the 20th cent. Can be characterized as having a hot and dry cli- 
mate. 

On the basis of the proportion of average rainfall, 1944-45 as 
mentioned above, it seems that if Jerusalem had 725 mm. average 
annual precipitation 2000 years ago according to Bryson’s model, 
(Fig. 1) than Qumran would have had a little less than 272 mm., more 
than adequate rainfall for agricultural purposes which requires at least 
200 mm. of annual rainfall. (42) 


Collaborative Evidence for Climatic Change 


Josephus and the Fertility of the Land 


Josephus, a Jewish Historian of the 1st Century CE., describes 
the fertility of Galilee, Peraea, Samaria and Judaea, and the Plain of 
Gennesaret. (43) Also, Josephus remarks that the country was fruitful 


(37) D. Amiran, The Atlas of Israel, op. cit., Cf, our Figure 1. 

(38) D. Amiran, op.cit., Pl. IV/2.A. 

(39) D. Amiran, op. cit., Pl. 1V/2.C. 

(40) D. Amiran, op. cit., Pl. VI/2.D 

(41) F.M. Abel, op. cit., 124 

(42) E. Writh, Syrien, eine geographische Landeskunde, Wissenschaftliche 
Landerkunder, Vol. 4/5, as quoted in S. Bottema, “Third Millennium Climate in the 
Near East Based on Pollen Evidence,” Climate and Change in the Third Millennium 
B.C., 505. 

(43) Galilee, Josephus, Wars 111.3.2-3 (41-44); Perea, Josephus, Wars 111.3.3 
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at the beginning of Herod’s reign and had been so for some time. 
(44) There is some question about the three droughts that occurred; 
one, at the death of Judas Maccabeus, a second, during the reign of 
Herod the Great, and a third, when Fadus was Procurator of Judea. It 
was at this time that Queen Helena of Adialene visited Jerusalem and 
arranged for food for the citizens during a time of famine. (45) In 
dealing with average annual precipitation for 200 years periods, the 
three short droughts, the first two about 130 years apart and the sec- 
ond and third 60 years apart, would not show up in the computer 
model, or in the core samples of the Dead Sea, and would not seri- 
ously affect the overall average annual precipitation for the larger pe- 
riod being studied. The same would hold true for a short period of 
unusually heavy rain. 


Population Estimates 


Jerusalem: According to H. Shanks, (46) at the time of the 
Hasmonaean rulers Jerusalem had a population of about 35.000. By 
the time of Herod Jerusalem would have been an overcrowded city 
with about 80.000 inhabitants. F.M. Heichelheim, (47) suggests a 
population of 100.000 or more. M. Broshi, (48) using a statistical 
method of 160-200 persons per acre, estimates that according to the 
size of Jerusalem during the Hasmonaean period Jerusalem had be- 
tween 30.000 and 35.000 inhabitants; during Herod”s reign, 40.000; 
and by the end of the Second Temple Period, 80.000. 

General Population: F.M. Heichelheim (49) estimates the popu- 
lation of Syria, Palestine and Transjordan in the 1st century CE. at 
about 10.000.000, and Galilee would have had about 400.000 inhabit- 
ants. Josephus’ figure of 3.000.000 for Galilee seems too high. (50) 
M. Avi-Yonah’s (51) population estimate for just Palestine of 
2.800.000, not including Syria or the Transjordan, is still substan- 
tially higher than the population of 700.000 recorded for the area in 
1900. 


(46); Judea, Josephus, Wars 111.3.4 (49-50). The Plan of Gennesaret, Josephus, Wars 
111.10.8 (516-521). 

(44) Josephus, Antiquities XV.5.1(108). 

(45) Josephus, Antiquities X11.1.1(3), XV.9.1(299-300) and XX.2.5 (51-53). 
See also, Acts 11:25 

(46) H. Shanks, Jerusalem: A Biography (New York,: Random House, 1995), 
130 and 158. 

(47) F.M. Heichelheim, “Roman Syria,” in F. Tenney (ed.), An Economic Sur- 
vey of Ancient Rome, Vol. IV, (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1938), 121-257. 

(48) M. Broshi, “Estimating Population of Ancient Jerusalem,” BAR June 
1978,10-15. 

(49) F.M. Heichelheim, op. cit., 158. 

(50) Josephus, Life 45 (235) and Wars 111.3.2 (43). 

(51) M. Avi-Yonah, The Holy Land, 221. 
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This data supports the idea that the Palestinian climate of the 
Third Century BCE. to the Fifth Century CE. was wet and cool and 
provided ample precipitation to produce the food necessary to support 
a large population, and possibly to have a surplus for trade and com- 
merce. To the point of our study, the members of the Qumran com- 
munity did not face a hot-dry climate, but wet-cool conditions with 
adequate rainfall to engage in agriculture and animal husbandry. 


Conclusion 


In light of the above discussion of scientific data and collabora- 
tive evidence, it is clear that there was significant climate change in 
Palestine between 300-200 BCE and 100 CE, Hellenistic and Roman 
Periods or the Late Second Temple Period. This climate change was 
an increase in the average annual precipitation leading to wet and 
cool conditions in the land. Areas in southern Palestine which were 
desert or semi-desert, such as Qumran, received more rain and 
enough to grow crops. The assumption that there was no climate 
change in Palestine since the last glacier, or the last two millennia, or 
for the last two centuries has now been put to rest. Therefore, any re- 
construction of the social and cultural conditions of ancient Israel 
during the Hellenistic and Roman Periods needs to take into account 
the climate. 


Lawrence A. SINCLAIR 


A NOTE ON 40365, FRG. 23 
AND NEHEMIAH 10:33-36 


worked Pentateuch manuscripts, scholars have acknowledged 

that the wood festival legislated for in the expanded text of Lev 
24:1 found on frg. 23 has a precedent in Neh 10:35 and 13:31. (1) In 
those passages, wood for the sacrifices is to be brought to the Temple 
on fixed dates by certain prominent families. In contrast, in 40365 
the offering of wood is made during a six-day festival, on each day of 
which two tribes bring the wood. This festival description finds its 
closest parallel in //QTemple“, cols. 23-24. The overlap between 
405365 and the Temple Scroll, and its significance, has been discussed 
at length; we would argue that the expansion in frg. 23 is possibly a 
source for the Wood Festival legislation in the Temple Scroll. (2) 


Fe the first publications concerning 40365, one of the Re- 


(1) Sidnie A. White, “4Q364 & 365: A Preliminary Report,” in J. Trebolle 
Barrera and L. Vegas Montaner (ed.), The Madrid Qumran Congress. Proceedings of 
the International Congress on the Dead Sea Scrolls, Madrid, 18-21 March 1991 (vol. 
1; Leiden/Madrid: E. J. Brill/Editorial Complutense, 1992), 217-28; Emanuel Tov and 
Sidnie White, “4Q365,” in H. Attridge et al. (ed.), Qumran Cave 4, VIII: Parabiblical 
Texts, Part 1 (DJD XIII; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995), 255-318; and most recently 
Moshe J. Bernstein, “What Has Happened to the Laws? The Treatment of Legal Mate- 
rial in 4QReworked Pentateuch,” DSD 15 (2008), 24-49. Although the book of 
Nehemiah itself was not found in the Qumran caves, fragments of Ezra were. Since 
Ezra and Nehemiah were copied on one scroll, it is almost certain that Nehemiah was 
known at Qumran (see, e.g., Tamara Cohn Eskenazi, In an Age of Prose: A Literary 
Approach to Ezra-Nehemiah [SBLMS 36; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988]). Of course, 
the presence or absence of Nehemiah from the caves at Qumran may not be at all 
germane to this discussion. 4Q365’s paleographical date is c. 75-50 BCE (Tov and 
White, 260), after the founding of the Qumran community (see Jodi Magness, The Ar- 
chaeology of Qumran and the Dead Sea Scrolls [Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2002], 
68), but when the expansions found in 40365 were added to the text of the Pentateuch 
is unknown, and could have been any time from the 5" century BCE on. 

(2) Tov and White, 295-96; Sidnie White Crawford, “Three Fragments from 
Qumran Cave 4 and their Relationship to the Temple Scroll,” Jewish Quarterly Re- 
view 85 (1994), 259-273; Michael Wise, A Critical Study of the Temple Scroll from 
Qumran Cave 11 (SAOC 49; Chicago: The Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago, 1990), 49. 
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However, the verbal connections of frg. 23 with Neh 10:33-36 have 
not been thoroughly explored. These connections indicate that the 
scribe who inserted the expansion following Lev 24:1 found on frg. 
23 must have been deliberately echoing Neh 10:33-36. (3) The con- 
nections are listed below, in descending order of probability. 


Frg. 23, 11. 5, 9 oxy Dp and Dosya NN Dn. In Neh 10:35, the 
wood offering is called D"3yn 3297; frg. 23 uses the same verbal root (27) 
in association with 0 "xy. Since Neh 10:35 is the earliest mention of a wood 
offering before 40365 (on the dates see below), the scribe who inserted the 
expansion on frg. 23 probably had Neh 10:35 in mind. 


Frg. 23, 11. 5-6, 8 nan noxbn 123. This phrase is echoed very closely 
in Neh 10:34: wbx nu naxbm Y3, where the bringing of the various 
offerings to the sanctuary is also discussed. The parallel is too close to be 
accidental; it is likely that the scribe of the expansion had Neh 10:34 in 
mind. (4) 


Frg. 23, 1. 2 a3'm2N (Lev 23:43). This is a unique reading, found in no 
other witnesses to Leviticus, all of whom read Yx% %12. The reading makes 
sense in context and perhaps needs no further explanation; the scribe mistak- 
enly substituted “your fathers” for “children of Israel.” However, Neh 
10:35 does read, in the midst of the discussion of the arrangements for the 
wood offering, Wmax n27, “by the house(s) of our fathers.” It is remotely 
possible that, since the scribe already had Neh 10:33-36 in mind, this phrase 
triggered the substitution in 1. 2. (5) 


These overlaps point to a stronger connection between 40365 
and Neh 10:33-36 than has been previously noted. Since the 
Nehemiah memoir is dated to the latter half of the fifth century BCE, 
(6) the scribal expansion on 403653, frg. 23, must have taken place 
after that date, but before the redaction of the earliest edition of the 
Temple Scroll, in the mid-second century BCE. (7) 


Sidnie WHITE CRAWFORD and Christopher A. HOFFMANN 


(3) Bernstein would put it even more strongly: “The stimulus for the expansion 
in 4QRP [frg. 23] comes from a non-pentateuchal text [Nehemiah] which is searching 
for a place in “the Law” or its rewriting.” Bernstein, “What has Happened to the 
Laws?,” 38. 

(4) We would also call attention to Ezra 3:8, which contains the phrase, by 
mT nea NRO», 

(5) Wise argues that the use of O5°N128 is a “Deuteronomizing” of this Leviti- 
cus passage. Since there are other echoes of Deuteronomy in this addition, this may be 
correct; however, it would not rule out the suggestion that the phrase in Neh 10:35 
also played a role. Wise, A Critical Study, 48. 

(6) See, e.g., Jacob M. Myers, Ezra Nehemiah (AB 14; Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday, 1965), xxxviii. . 

(7) For the date of the Temple Scroll, see Emile Puech, “4QRouleau du Tem- 
ple,” in Qumran Grotte 4, XVIII (DJD XXV; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1998), 87-88; 
Florentino Garcia Martinez, “Temple Scroll,” in Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (ed. L. Schiffman and J. VanderKam; vol. 2; New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2000), 927-33. 
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